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Summaries in English of Major Articles 
18160016a Moscow MIROVAYA FKONOMIKAT 
MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENIYA in Russian 
No 7, Jul 89 pp 158-159 


[Text] V. KUZNETSOV. “Western Experience and 
Soviet Ecouomic Reforms™(second article). The problem 
of a price reform has become a subject matter of acute 
discussions among leading Soviet cconomists. Many of 
them have lately otfered the so-called “non-inflationary™ 
approaches to the reform, thus reflecting the general 
concern over the possibility of price rises. In his article 
V. Kuznetsov attempts to look into the post-war eco- 
nomic policy of the Western countries and analyze— 
how did they manage to combine the continuing price 
rises with growing living standards in the society and its 
effective economic development. A free and unbiased 
discussion of the problems of pricing policy and price 
reforms in the Soviet Union is somewhat limited, mainly 
due to the widespread myth of the incompatibility of the 
rise in the general level of prices with the principles of 
Soviet economy. The public opinion is also anxious 
about possible negative social consequences of inflation, 
since the eroding purchasing power would lead to the 
erosion of fixed income and savings. However, the 
experience of several industrially developed countries 
shows that they have managed to cope with negative 
effects of inflation by adopting a number of measures 
which are discussed at length in this article. 


The author maintains that any type of inflation stems 
from disharmony in fundamental economic proportions. 
Therefore, to combat inflation one should undertak: a 
serious and long-term structural policy, aimed at climi- 
nating disproportions. The effective form and methods 
of production management, offered by the experience of 
the West. could be fruitfully used in the process of 
restructuring of Soviet economy and would help to avoid 
unnecessary mistakes. 


O. MILLER. “Supply-Side Theory and the Tax Policy in 
the United States”. In his study the researcher from the 
Chelyabinsk Polytechnic Institute sheds much light on 
the role of taxes in economic decision-making based on 
the theory of supply-side economics. The theory in itself 
is Not new. However it has been claimed recently that its 
approaches play a decisive role in economic develop- 
ment. As opposed to the Keynesian concept of fiscal 
policy, the aforementioned theory centers around the 
implications of state economic activities on the supply of 
the factors of production (labor and capital) rather than 
on aggregate demand. The author outlines main differ- 
ences between the two concepts, points out several 
contradictions in the supply-side theory and in the 
conservative model of fiscal policy forwarded by its 
proponents. Another important issue discussed in the 
article is the outcome of tax reforms adopted by the 
Reagan administration. The author concludes that eco- 
nomic development of the United States in 1981-85 
followed quite a different scenario than the one that had 


been suggested by the theorists of the suppiy-side eco- 
nomics. Assessing the cconomic consequences of tax 
reforms, the author points out that though some concrete 
results bave been obtained, the administration failed to 
achieve coherence in its efforts. Hence. no definite 
answes can be given at pres nt as to the possible future 
effects of reforms in the tax policy. 


Studies of the USSR Academy of Science. In the first 
part of his article the author sonsiders the situation in 
Europe from the point of view of the possibilities of a 
military conflict between the two blocs-WTO and 


Today the developments in the field of these weapons 


\argets 

plants, dams, chemical planis and depots, it becomes 
clear that a conventional con lict would result in general 
disaster even without using nuclear weapons. From the 
point of view of the author, all this necessitates urgent 
negotiations not only on the reduction of nuclear 
weapons but of the conventional forces and weapons as 


well. 


The author has analyzed the conduct and results of 
previous negotiations on the reduction of conventional 
forces in Vienna and offers a more scientific method of 
comparing the balance of forces and weapons. This 
method is based on cxpert evaluation of the existing 
arsenals in “combat units”, i. ¢, mathematical calcula- 
tion of the power of military formations, which would 
include different type of hardware. The resulting values 
of “combat potential” of all the units could be summa- 
rized and later used in different mathematical models 
and calculation during negotiations. as well as for other 
purposes. According to General Lanonov, this method «s 
easer to work with, than others, suggested by different 
experts in this field. 


G. MIRSKY. “Authoritarianiom and Power of the Mili- 
tary in the Third World”. The reviewed article gives a 
profound analysis of the role of the military in devel- 
oping countries governed by authoritarian regimes. The 
idea of a democratic world order would never be realized 
without proper democratization of domestic policies, 











without neutralizing cxisting authoritarian tendencies 
leading to the establishment of military dictatorships. In 
examining the roots of the protiem the author particu- 
larly emphasizes the weakness of civil bureaucracies in a 
number of developing countries, their inability to cope 
with major economic and social issues, as well as other 
factors, bringing forward the army as the only force that 
is able to govern, albeit temporarily. The author further 
analyzes specific and fundamental contradictions 
between the army as a professional institution on the one 
hand and the military clite in power—on the other 
Although the army becomes a politically dominating 
force, the actual ruling functions are assumed by the clite 
which distances itself from the army and exercises gov- 
ernmental control according to its own interests. The 
special interests of new military bureaucracy and of unit 
commanders may come in conflict, resulting in plots. 
purges and dismissals among the officers—as ofien is the 
case with military regimes. The longer is the term of a 
military regime in power. the more repressive course it 
takes. the higher are the rates of inflation in the country. 
the bigger share of national wealth is spent in the 
interests of military establishment. The article offers an 
in-depth analysis of conditions creating possibilities for 
the eventual transition of power form the military to the 
civihan administration. The emerging democratic trends 
in the world community, suggests the author, could be 
further promoted by the overall improvement of inter- 
national political situation, widespread recognition of 
the principles of justice and humanism in the relations 
between statics. 


V. SMIRNOV “The great French Revolution and the 
Present-Day World”. The article 1s devoted to the bicen- 
tennial anniversary of the French revolution which 
marks the downfall of the old autocratic regime in 
France. To this day. the capture of the Bastilic on July 14 
is celebrated by the French as the birthday of their 
national liberties. It 1s emphasized, that the French 
Revolution was of epoch-making importance. not for 
France only . but for the whole world: for ii set in motion 
those revolutionary forces—democracy. nationalism, 
socialism—which have changed the face of Europe and 
of the world. Many of the ideas. embodied in the 1789 
Declaration of the Rights of Man. subsequently formed 
the basis of international documents concerning human 
rights. including the UN Universal Declaration on 
Human Rights, the International Covenants and the 
Helsinki Final Act. However, until recently, the princi- 
ples of human rights have been regarded by the Sovict 
and forcign Marxists as pertaining exclusively to the 
bourgeots democracy. The author believes that today. in 
the context of new political thinking, these ideas of the 
French revolution should be viewed as universal human 
values, a great achievement of civilization 


M. VOVELLE. “The Debates on the Iesue of the 200th 
Anniversary of the Revolution”. Written by a well-known 
French historian. this article brings sharply into focus 


the ideological polemics that ts going on in his country 
on the eve of the 200th anniversary of the French 
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Revolution, gives a wide coverage of the vicws, 
expressed by the participants to the debate. The author 
reviews different positions on that issuc of the Marxist. 
liberal, tive so-called “revisionist”, conservative and 
other schools of thought. Some of them regard the 
Revolution as an event of historic significance. others— 
as an example of collettive madness. In spite of the faci, 
that the ultra-right forces in France. supported by the 
mass media have recently launched a vigorous propa- 
ganda campaign against the Revolution, it is still rated 
highly by the majority of the French population, 
according to the public opinion polls. 

In author's view che French Revolution played a para- 
mount role in the history of mankind, for it has abol- 
ished the old order. based on inequality and exploitation 
of man. voiced out the peoples’ strive for liberty. justice 
and human dignit~. declared important ideas and prin- 
ciples that are still valid today. In other words, the 
Revolution remains to be the first deliberate attempt in 
history to improve the world. It has become a model with 
long-ierm inpleaiions, reaching far beyond nainwnal 
boundaries. 


K. OGAWA. “Interdependence in the Pacific Regicn and 
the Soviet-Japanese Cooperation in Trade and Economy ™. 
A distinguished Japanese screntist, eminent expert in the 
sphere of East-West economic cooperation. investigates 
into ways to develop cconomic relations between the 
USSR and Japan on a mutually beneficial basis. 
Reviewing the Soviet participation in the regional eco- 
nomic processes, the author points out to the increased 
interest of the new Soviet leadership towards the Asia- 
Pacific region, indicates, that new policy approaches are 
being developed to improve foreign trade relations with 
this very dynamuc area of the world economy. 

The author notes that although there are certain circles 
that are suspicious of Sovict involvement in the areca, 
their influence will decrease with the wider awareness of 
the public to the sincerity of Soviet intentions. The 
article critically exuaines the present state of Soviet- 
Japanese trade and cconomic relations, analyses cxrsting 
problems concerning the imbalance of import and exporn 
structures, and, what 1s important. shows new promising 
perspectives that could radically improve the present 
situation. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatelsivo TsK KPSS “Pravda”, 


“Mirovaya ckonomika i mezhdunarodnyye otnosh- 
eniya™, 1989. 


FROM THEORY TO PRACTICE 


Inflation Inseparable from Rational Price System 
181600166 Moscow MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA I 
MEZNDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENIYA in Russian 
No 7, Jud 89 pp $-17 


[Articke by Viktor Ivanovich Kuznetsov, chief scientific 
associate, IMEMO. USSR Academy of Sciences: “The 
Western Experience and Our Economic Reforms. Article 
Two") 
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[Text] In an interview J. Latsis likened the state of our 
economy in the fourth year of perestroyka to an airplane 
that has pulled out of a tailspin and gone into 2 con- 
trolled dive. But if the same image 1s used to evaluate the 
discussion of price reform, the sequence is reversed. In 
the journal KOMMUNIST" T. Zaslavskaya decisively 
expressed the idea of the need for structural by raising 
the prices ca unprofitable products. “he idea has been 
supported by specialists and almost unanimously 
rejected by the broad readership. By the end of 1988 the 
discussion had become an amalgam of contradictory 
points of view with a single feature in common: the 
reluctance to stand before the public as a person who is 
compelled or inclined to admit that our neglected 
national economy cannot be restructured without a rise 
of the general price level, i. ¢.. without inflation. And 
one Sn Se ee ee ee 
has risen from four eight percen has 
turned in the direction of oad tn caaiees 
reforms. Recent advocates of higher prices are now 
moving to the “stability” camp. 


Noting the obvious fear that specialists and the public 
have of the word “inflation.” | posed the question: how 
has the West during the entire postwar period managed 
to combine the “absolute evil” of the virtuously contin- 
uous rise of the general price level with the rising living 
standard of the working people and the cffective devel- 
opment of an intensive economy’? Has it succeeded 
where cur cconomy with its system of rigidly fixed. 
stable prices, i. ¢.. a formally noninflationary system, has 
stumbled” 


To answer this difficult question will require the readers’ 
time and patience. 


Inflation today is understood to mean the aggregate of 
several features that are characteristic of a special state 
of the economy. An economy can be called inflationary if 
there is a stable rise of the general price level, if it at the 
same time is not of a random but rather of a self- 
sesame (a the specialists say, cumulative) nature, if 
prices 1s due to the disproportion of the basic 
macroeconomic correlations (supply-demand, accumu- 
lation-consumption, cic.), if economic agents, basing 
their decisions on the inevitability of a general overall 
price increase in the immediate future, acquire an infla- 
tionary type of behavior. There are two types of infla- 
tion: “creeping” and “runaway.” Some Western econo- 
mists are prone to regard the increase in moncy in 
circulation that usually accompanies an inflationary 
economy to be the consequence of the passive adapta- 
tion of the credit-monetary system to the changing 
demand for money on the part of economic agents. 
Others consider the supplier of moncy to be the state. 
which is capable of regulating the quantity of moncy in 
circulation. 


The definition shifts attention from the formal condition 
of development of the inflationary process (the over- 
abundance of paper moncy in the channels of circula- 
tion) to the reasons behind it and the mechanism that 
supports .1. It is thereby emphasized that the sources of 
inflation must be sought in the disruption of economic 
proportions, while inflation proper is merely the econ- 
omy's spontaneous reaction to the violation of the law of 
value. The ignoring of the law of value sooner or later 
inevitably results in the domination of all initiative in 
society by pointical power. Open inflation at least explic- 
itly proclaims that something 1s wrong and demands the 
elimination of the processes that generate and sustain 
disproportions in reproduction. 

Modern theories of inflation name several principal 
factors that generate value disproportions®: the imbal- 
ance of state expenditures and revenues if, morcover. the 
scarcity is offset by compulsory loans in the banking 
system or with the aid of the printing press: analogous 
methods for financing investments—removal of part of 
today’s promise against the promise of future compen- 
sation as a result of new production: monopolistic or 
administrative price formation, which under the condi- 
tions of developed credit-monctary relations leads to 
so-<alled one-sided clasticity of prices, the relatively 
more rapid growth of production costs. including wages, 
the increase in labor productivity, higher prices on 
imported products, ctc. 

The inflation mechanism can be illustrated by the “three 
P's” system proposed by French economist R. Kurbis. 
While it does not include all possible inflationary factors. 
it ts based on three postulates that quite precisely reflect 
the behavior of economic szents. The “productivity 
principle” is based on the observation that branch wages 
usually grow in proportion to the srowth of branch labor 
productivity. The “parity princip'e” holds that hired 
workers with the same skill level asrire to receiving equal 
pay for their work regardiess of the branch in hich they 
work. The “purchasing power principle” reflects the fact 
that as a result of the struggle to preserve their living 
standard, hired workers usually strive for regular 
increases in their nominal pay in proportion to the 
growth rates of the general level of consumer goods 
prices. 

If all three postulates are truc. the following schema of 
the cumulative rise of the general price level can be 
constructed (see figure). 


According to the schema, inflation originates and is 
maintained as a continuous, naturally developing pro- 
cess. The inflationary effect arises from the interaction 
of two different laws: the law of growth of labor produc- 
tivity and the law of value of labor power. The first 
expresses the features of screntific-technical progress, the 
economic effect of which is differentiated by branch. The 
action of the second is universal and if it is differentiated 
the differentiation is national. territoria! and geograph- 
ical. The inflationary effect originates, in particular. 
because the rapid growth of labor productivity in one 
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branch is not necessarily the result of the increased effort 
of the workers in the given branch. It is far more likely 
that growth will be due to the increase in the technical 

of equipment that has been developed and 


1 is the structural nature of inflation-generating factors 
that makes this process an integral element of a modern. 


There is still a certain measure of indeterminacy about 
the content of the institutionalization . “Never- 


wich a ele of cameos on G4itaiaat. haemaetnnn 
world...that is cleansed of everything that 
gives it the dimensionality and richness of social life...” 
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pay in terms of the growth of prices was instituted, and 
finally. after the state took into its hands the financing of 
some of the mu.2t important types of collective consump- 
tion (health. education). 

Institutionalization made substantial changes in the 
reproduction of capital. If all the enumerated inst tu- 
tonal forms are translated into the language of procuc- 
tion Costs, it 1 casy to see that the latter have become 
relatively statec quantities that are practically indepen- 
dent of the state of the demand for products. The level of 
the market price in a highly institutionalized economy ts 
predetermined by costs. 


its supply (in the loss of a share of the market) or, if the 
producer decides to lower the price, in the dispropor- 


: 


| 
: 
E 
Ir 


1s by nature monopolistic, 1s not always the result of the 
producer's monopoly. Its sources may lie in other types 
of monopolies, in particular, in the state's monopoly on 
the regulation of production and economic relations in 
the form of mandatory legal norms. The entrepreneur 
proper in thrs case 1s more the victim than the initiator of 
the monopoly. 


If the necessity of inflation onginated as a consequence 
of the all-embracing institutionalization of economic 
relations, the potential for inflation was created by the 
transition from the gold standard to paper moncy. 


External paper. or more precisely, credit, money”’ need 
to abandon gold banknotes during World War | and then 
in the period between w_.s. It later became clear that 
mankind. being prompted to do so by the objective laws 
of economic development, had in so doing produced onc 
of its most brithant inventions. The fantastically cxpen- 
sive “gold band™ not only increased the operating costs 
of monetary systems (the difficult-to-manage ebb and 
flow of metal in circulation had a destabilizing effect on 
the capital cycle), bul also generated or appreciably 
aggravated economic crvvcs and led to enormous losses 
of social labor. 


Credit moncy facilitated the mobilization of resources 
and the financing of investments. [1 mov. the potenual 
for real accumulation beyond the limits of voluntary 
accumulation of monctary capital, thereby creating or 
recreating on a new basis numerous forms and methods 
of forced borrowing from prosent generations of peopic 
for the benefit of their progeny—from the primitive (the 
printing press) to the most refined (liquid forms of 
long-term investment of monctary capital that extend 
into the "80's)"”. 


Credit moncy facilitated the mobilization of resources 











sional discussion of prices automatically takes on ideo- 
logical and political overtones that force specialists to be 
so circumspect in their pronouncements that their actual 
position is often unciear. 

The compatibility of rising prices with the stability of 
incomes is a problem that also cxists in the West. It can 
now be considered more or less resolved at least im the 


How was this possible? The negative social effect of 
inflation has been neutralized if not climinated entirely 
by two types of stare policy: (1) through the implemen- 
tation of measures to prevent the development of “creep- 
ing” inflation into “runaway” inflation (anti- 
policy). and (2) indexing the growth of 
incomes to the grewth of consumer goods prices that 
determine the average family's living standard. Both 
mechanisms are far from perfect. But on the whole it has 
proven its efficacy and social utility, especially in the 
"50's and "60's. 


waves after World War Il: during the transition from the 
wartime to a regulated market economy (1945-1952) and 
in the "70's after two “oil shocks” that “shook” the entire 
structure of world and national wholesale and retail 
prices (1974-1981). In both cases, it took several years to 
halt cumulative inflationary processes, to calm down the 
spontancous forces that were out of control. During the 
' years of struggle against inflation. there were pro- 
nounced declines in the tempo of production duc to 
measures taken by the government. 


The complexity of the anti-inflationary policy consists in 
the fact that the basic levers that are used to interrupt the 
cumulativeness of the inflationary process at the same 
tume are a brake on cconomic growth and the effective 
demand of the population''. Indeed. let us assume that. 
pernrany bevy pe he bie Negara be My 
excess of moncy in circulation” is the cause of inflation, 
experts recommend “shutting off the flow of cxcess 
moncy that clogs the channels of circulation.”'? But the 
instant you look at this flow, you find that it does not 
simply mechanically enter certain channels of circula- 
tion of goods and moncy. but that before i reaches these 
channels 11 forms and creates the constantly reproducible 
effective demand of vast social groups of the population 
What is more. the latier frequently occupy an economi- 
cally or politically important place in society: otherwise 
the government would not reson to disrupting the 

cipies of healthy monctary circulation. “Shutting off the 
flow of cxcess moncy” —its reproduction—s the 


regular 
main question in the life of these groups of people At the 
same time, they cannot understand the very fact that the 
question of destroying the source of their income is 
posed because they are in no way to blame for the fact 
that their activity 1s financed by the printing press. 


. . . . , 
inflation is not merely the “shutting off of channels” but 
i also serious strectaral policy of many years standing 


several channe’s ai the same time (this was also seen in 
our country): the imbalance of state expenditures. the 
excess of which over incomes was defrayed by manda- 
tory loans in the banking sphere; the high norm of 
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the form of continuously renewable collective agree- 
ments between the working people's trade unions and 
entrepreneurs (USA. Canada). state orders (France. 
Italy). and the participation of representatives of work 
collectives and enterprise management (Federal 
Republic of Germany) has primarily been the main 
object of neoconservative attacks aimed at the Gercgula- 
tion of labor relations and ai giving the latter greater 
“flexibility.” 1. ¢.. at reducing to the level of “frec™ 
haggling between two commodity owners. 


As regards the neoconservative period of anti- 
inflationary policy, this ts “another matter™ that peri=ins 
to the special conditions of the “big crisis” of the "70's 
and “80's. The problems and contradictions in our 
country are closer to those that were characteristic of the 
Capitalist economy in the first postwar decade. Then and 
subsequently—in the “S0's and “60's—the indcxing of 
imcome in terms of prices on the whole played a positive 
role. The high growth rates of production and labor 
prods ctivity im combination with a developed system of 
social insurance enabled capr- 
talist countries to secure high growth rates of the popu- 
lation’s living standard while preserving moderate rates 
of increase in the general price level. Thus the indexing 
of incomes on the basis of prices eliminated one of the 
most explosive factors that aggravate social and political 
contradictions. 


4 


nating flaws with the aid of “scientific price 
formation™'*. also create o~nditions for the elvmination 


instantly be transformed into a surplus by decisively 
Belief in “scientific price formation” 1s widespread even 


by including more or less speculative normative correc- 
tions for quality, level of need, size of population's 
income, cic.. in the results of the given calculations. The 
problem 1s. however. that expenditures are calculated on 
the basis of real costs in existing prves. But since all costs 
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Table Average Monthly Wage in Varisus Spheres of the USS} National E-onomy (in %s) 
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[Article by Maj Gen Valentin Veniaminovich Larionov, 
doctor of historical sciences and scientific consultant for 
the USA and Canada Institute: “Problems of Preventing 
Conventional War in Europe™] 


[Text] One of the inevitable consequences of the appear- 
ance of nuclear weapons was the formation in military 
strategy of the idea of the military-technical nature of a 
new type of war—nuciear war. Thus a sharp distinction 
appeared between wars using and not using nuclear 
weapons. The latter began to be called a conventional war. 


But whereas the awareness of the catastrophic conse- 
quences of nuclear war came immediately after the first 
test of the atomic bomb, conventional war against this 

nd seemed to be an almost inoffensive conflict 
and to this day is considered an instrument of policy in 
the calculations of strategic planning. 


In any case, official circles of a number of Western 
countries do not encourage very much publications about 
the possible consequences of conventional war in Europe. 
Also alarming is the fact that the pace and technology of 
producing new models of conventional weapons are not al 
all slowing down. After 1945, conventional wars virtually 
did not cease for a single year on various points of the 
planet. They are considered quite likely in the future, too. 
All this prompts us to direct attention to their dangerous 


consequences. 


The Danger of Conventional War in Europe 


When shedding light on this question, one cannot help 
but take into account the fact that the concept of 
“general conventional war” was announced in the U.S. 
in 1982 and is actively materializing to this day. Its 
content and parameters were defined in the following 
way by then-Secretary of Defense C. Weinberger: 


—given the existence of nuclear parity between the U.S. 
and the USSR, U.S. strategic planning must be based 
on the fact that war using conventional arms is quite 
possible: 

— if it does break out, the U.S. and its allies can count on 
victory only with superiority in conventional arms; 
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—deterrence by conventional means will not be effective 
enough if the enemy comes to the erroneous conclu- 
sion that it can achieve victory in a conventional war. 

—the extent and scale of the “defensive measures” of the 
U.S. and its allies must be determined “based on 


broad and fundamental assessments of the enemy, and 
not on theses about the number of wars or fronts.”' 


Despite the fact that the American concept of “general 
conventional war” was not unconditionally adopted by 
U.S. European allies, it remains one of the planned vari- 
ants in Europe and up to now is influencing NATO 
military programs. This is indicated by the unsuccessful 
attempts to “build” this concept into the “flexible 
response” doctrine. 

Up until the carly 1980's, it was believed that, in view of 
the tremendous superiority of the USSR and its allies in 
conventional armed forces, a war in Europe could only be 
a short war (several days, a maximum of weeks) and would 
quickly lead either to the defeat of NATO or to the use of 
nuclear weapons at the carliest stage of the war with the 
high probability of escalation toward a global nuclear war. 
Today, the American concept of “general conventional 
war” reflects the U.S. administration's orientation on 
preparing ng general-purpose forces for waging—in the con- 
text of the “flexible response” doctrine—protracted 
combat operations using advanced weapons systems based 
on the latest technologies. 


For the sake of objectivity, it should be recognized that in 
the 1960's, the Soviet military doctrine also assumed the 
possibility of a short-lived conventional war or a short 
non-nuclear beginning of a “general nuclear war.” The 
author gave due to these sentiments, being the author and 
co-author of the book “Military Strategy.” In the USSR, 
these views reflected the level at that time of knowledge- 
ability about the consequences of using nuclear weapons 
and were dictated by no means by the desire to unleash 
war, but by the tasks of preventing it. As objective data 
came to light about the increasing combat effectiveness of 
conventional weapons and the consequences of their use, 
the firm conviction of the impermissibility of a conven- 
tional war in Europe grew stronger in Soviet military 
policy. 

In light of the new doctrinal orientations of the U.S. and 
NATO, the question sharply arises as to the conse- 
quences of a conventional war in Europe and its possible 
military-technical parameters in connection with the 
new stage in developme:.. of conventional arms. 


It must be noted that, in principle, the technology of 
conventional war has not stood still all the postwar years. 
In its development there has been detected a desire to 
overstep the tactical framework of battle. Improvement of 
eee 
irections. 


First. An increase in the mobility of military rystems and 
their combat readiness. The time for getting weapons 
ready for combat, in specialists’ estimates, has been 
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reduced overall by a factor of 3-4 overall, and in air 
defense systems—by an order of magnitude. 


Second. An increase in the yield and kill capability of 


ee ee one 
kill effect (napalm, anti-personnel bombs, needle-shaped 
munitions, cluster bombs, shells, and so forth). 


Third. An increase in the ability to aim weapons (high- 
precision land-based and air-based weapons, reconnais- 
sance-strike and fire systems). These systems are not yet 
being mass-produced, but models of them are under- 
going successful testing in local military conflicts. 
Finally, the fourth and most significant change. During all 
the postwar years, conventional weapons have been sort of 

ing with nuclear weapons in the desire to replace 
man in the sphere of detection, assessment, and target kill, 
leaving for him only the area of decision making. As a 
result, conventional weapons, as well as nuclear weapons. 
are capable today of participating, figuratively speaking. in 
“non-contact actions”, when an enemy's combat assets are 
hit without direct clashes between people on the ground or 
at sea (that is, without penetrating into enemy territory, 
flying into his airspace, or invading his body of water). A 
large number of models of conventional weapons of this 
type have appeared. Let us only recall the idea of an 
automated battlefield which underwent the first practical 
test in Vietnam. 


From the standpoint of assessing the level of technical 
development and the stability of the military-strategic 
balance, the above-named directions as a whole work 
toward eroding the differences between nuclear and con- 
ventional arms. 


Another aspect. An increasing number of carriers (launch- 
ers, platforms, and so forth) can now be used both in a 
conventional and nuclear setting. If we talk about the state 
of affairs in the 1980's, this increasingly no longer pertains 
only to “battlefield weapons” or operational-tactical 
weapons, but <\so to medium-range platforms (intermedi- 
ate-range, in Western ) as well as interconti- 
nental missiles. Whereas at first, for example, cannon 
artillery, intended for firing nuclear ammunition, differed 
significantly in its characteristics from traditional artillery 
systems (for conventional or chemical ammunition), later 
on the differences between these systems virtually disap- 
peared. The combination of such factors as an increase in 
accuracy and a considerable increase in the yield of con- 
ventional explosives has resulted in the fact that missile 
delivery systems, intended in previous stages of develop- 
ment of military equipment for use in a nuclear setting, 
today are already viewed as systems that can be used both 
in a nuclear and conventional setting. 


In other words, by preserving all the combat characteristics 
of a nuclear weapons platform (combat readiness, destruc- 
tiveness, quick action, technical reliability, mobility), cer- 
tain classes of missiles can also be used with non-nuclear 
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warheads. Hence it follows that the problem of reducing 
nuclear and conventional arms in Europe is intercon- 
nected: It also concerns the nature of the ammunition and 
of certain classes and types of weapons. 

This is one side of the issue. But there also arises an 
obvious problematic nature of conducting “pure” combat 
operations in the event of a conventional war on the 
European continent due to the presence here of nuclear 
power piants, nuclear reactors. chemical enterprises, and 
storage facilities with poisonous and toxic substances. 

It is generally known that the density of areas potentially 
dangerous in this respect in Europe is continually 


increasing, which increases the degree of probability of 
their destruction—even when the sides use only conven- 


tional weapons (see Table 1). 
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the European continent. If you multiply this number of 
nuclear power plants by the area of contamination where 
it is impossible for people to stay in the event of an 
explosion, this overall zone would increase to 388,800 sq 
km. It is known that an accident at only one of the four 
reactors of the Chernobyl Nuclear Power Plant posed a 
whole series of previously unknown and unforeseen 


problems. 


The discharge in the event of destruction of hot reactors 
and during a nuclear detonation can be characterized by 
the consequences shown in Table 2: 











Table 2. 
Destruction of a Reactor Nuclear Detonation 
1. Formation of a contaminated At an altitude of up to 20-30 km 
cloud at the surface layer (no and more 





Not more than 10-15 minutes 










































































Country Nuclear Number of Total Nuclear several weeks 
Power Reactors Power of Power 
Plants in Reactors Plants 3. Concentration of radionuclides | Low 
Operation (Mega- Under in an gas-acrosol cloud 1s high 
watts) Construc- (10-15,000 roentgens per hour at 
tion a distance of 2-3 km from the 
nuclear power 
Belgium 3,457 2 = : 

4. Nonuniform, spotty contami- Area of terrain contamination can 
Bulgaria 1600 : nation of the terrain (not predict- | be predicted fairly accurately 
Great 18 35 9,963 5 able in area or location) 

Britain 3. Slow decrease in the activity Rapid decrease in the potency of 
ungary of absorbed radionuclides and gamma radiation 
. : : 7 : those that fall to the ground 
GDR 5 5 1,760 ® 
Spain 7 7 4.650 7 The areas of radioactive contamination following the 
Italy 3 3 1,297 3 accident at the IC hernobyl Nuclear Power Plant, within 
; ; — which the radiation dose of people could be about 2 rems 
— at various exposures, were determined by the sizes 
shown in Table 3: 
Poland 2 
Finland 4 : a Loh. 
Period of accumulating dose of 2 | Area of contaminated zone (sq 
France 4i 41 33,258 23 rems (from the moment of the km) 
FRG 19 19 16,110 ? accident) 
9 ; ; 2868 ; | Week 5,600 
land 2 Weeks 5,100 
Sweden 12 12 9,470 | Month 4,600 
Yugoslavia ! ! 632 ! 2? Months 4,100 
Total 129 146 88,629 68 6 Months 3.100 
Source: ATOMNAYA TEKHNIKA 2A RUBEZHOM, No 6, 1985, pp 1 Year 2,300 
25-31. As of the end of 1984, in the world there ware 309 powerquner 
ating units for a power output of 202,982 megawatts. and 158 power- 2 Years 1,700 
generating nits were under construction for a power output of $ Years 800 
137,766 megawatts (Tbid., p 31). 
10 Years 300 





There are 15 nuclear power plants with 43 power- 
generating units located on the European territory of the 
Soviet Union. 


Thus, in 1985 there were 144 nuclear power plants with 
189 power-generating units on the European portion of 








From all of this it can be concluded that the destruction 
of nuclear power plants by conventional munitions is 
equivalent in the degree of danger and scale of radioac- 
tive contamination to the use of radiological weapons. 
The Chernobyl accident proved to be instructive in this 
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respect. Whereas before nuclear weapons were perceived 
abstractly and speculatively by the majority of people. 
the situation changed after this accident. 


The consequences of the destruction of chemical facili- 
ties (chemical industrial enterprises, storage facilities of 
chemical ammunition and toxic substances) pose no less 
a danger. The destruction may be accompanied by the 
formation of vast areas of dangerous chemical contami- 
nation at ground atmosphere by vapors of strong poi- 
sonous and toxic substances, combustion products of 
these substances, and contamination of the terrain, local 
installations, soil, water reservoirs, and raw material and 
food resources. Liquid chlorine and ammonia are espe- 
cially dangerous. One must bear in mind that the stan- 
dard issue gas mask does not provide people extended 
protection. 





Table 4. Possible C: of Destruction of 
Chemical Facilities 


























Scale of damage 
Tox Depth of area Area (sq km) Casualty -pro- 
substance of spreading ducing clement 
(km) 
Chiorine 35-45 up to 1,000 primary cloud 
(2,000 tons) 
45-60 up to 2,500 secondary 
cloud 
Ammonia 46 46 primary -loud 
(10,000 tens) 
secondary 
cloud 
Phosgene 13-20 ‘wp to 150 pmmary cloud 
14-20 up to 260 secondary 
cloud 














Lately, during construction of nuclear power plants. 
chemical industrial facilities, and storage facilities for 
toxic substances, all countries are taking steps to increase 
the protection against strikes, which to a certain extent 
may limit the consequences of their destruction and 
decrease contaminated areas. But it is quite obvious that 
the danger of waging a conventional war in Europe will 
not decrease significantly as a result of this. 


Another unusual thing about conventional war. In the 
event it breaks out, the initial period of such a war will 
differ significantly from the initial periods of past wars. 
Its Outcome may have a tremendous influence on the 
subsequent development of military operation.. 


As was already noted, the use of automated command 
and control and weapons control systems; the develop- 
ment of global reconnaissance systems, automatic 
“reconnaissance-strike” complex systems, and military 
robotics; and full mechanization and high mobility of 
troops bring about the transfer of an increasing number 
of control functions, previously performed by man, to 
automatic devices. The fast-moving nature of combat 
operations, abrupt changes in the operational situation, 
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the envelopmeni of large territories of a number of 
countries of Europe by combat operations, the inten- 
tional disruption of communications channels. and other 
causes are capable of resulting in a situation which will 
prevent the political leadership and high military com- 
mand from monitoring events fully due to the lack of 
time and information. In extreme cases, this can take the 
form of an irreversible escalation of military operations. 
up to and including the use of nuclear weapons. 


The transition from combat eperations using only con- 
ventional weapons to combat operations using weapons 
of mass destruction can be sudden and unpredictabic. 
and this leads to the desire to keep one’s nuclear weapons 
at a technically maximum state of combat readiness, 
which in turn significantly increases the danger of an 
unsanctioned unleashing of nuclear war. 


The possible consequences of a conventional war in 
Europe thoroughly refutes the assertions being spread in 
the West that the complete ban of nuclear weapons being 
proposed by the Warsaw Pact countries opens the way to 
unleashing a conventional war. This assertion does not 
stand up to criticism: first, because the Warsaw Pact 
countries are raising the question of preventing both 
nuclear and conventional war, second, the “unprofitabil- 
ity” and “impracticalness” of a conventional war, as was 
shown, are just as obvious as for a nuclear war. 


Methods Facilitating Reaching Agreements 


Here, too, we come directly to the problem of searching 
for ways ‘0 curb the danger of an outbreak of conven- 
tional war in Europe. In other words, this involves the 
specifics of disarmament issues in the area of conven- 
tional arms and possible ways of reaching agreements. 


The 15 years of experience of unsuccessful negotiations 
on reducing armed forces and arms in Central Europe 
have shown that the question of starting data for calcu- 
lating the correlation, and how and using what tools to 
determine the existing asymmetries and imbalances on 
an expert level in orver to begir reducing arms on this 
basis have become a stumbling block in them. 


Back in October {985 at the Sofia mecting of the 
Political Consultative Committee of the Warsaw Pact 
members, the Soviet Union and its European allics 
proposed that the USSR and the U.S. pledge not to 
produce new types of conventional weapons comparable 
in their destructive capabilities with weapons of mass 
destruction and also to freeze the personnel strength of 
their armed forces in Europe and beyond their national 
territories at the | January 1989 fixed level. 


The Budapest appeal of these states (Juiy 1986) to the 
NATO member states and all European countries 
advanced a formula for reducing armed forces and 
conventional arms and a qualitative change in the nature 
of military confrontation in Europe which, without exag- 
geration, wes a conceptual breakthrough in this area. | 
was proposed to accomplish the reductions in such a way 
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that they would climinate the asymmetries in the corre- 
lation of forces, decrease the danger of a surprise attack. 
and preciude the possibility of conducting large-scale 
offensive operations. In particular. the Warsaw Pact 
countries advanced a proposal on significantly reducing 

Shoendy 6: the vary Guam Gan tantianl Golie axteion oF 
both military-political alliances in Eurupe and also on 
considerably decreasing the concentration of troops 
along their line of contact. To this end. it was proposed 
to work out additional measures, including limiting 
naval forces and their activities in the waters adjacent to 
Europe. and reaching agreements on limiting large mili- 
tary exercises (in number and scale) and on exchanging 
more detailed information about them, including about 
the number of forces and equipment brought in from 
oher areas to Europe for the period of the exercises, and 
siso on other measures helping to strengthen mutual 
trust. 


The Vienna meeting of representatives of the Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE) partici- 
pants. which has been going on for 27 months, developed 
a mandate of negotiations on conventional armed forces 
in Europe which reflected the approaches formulated in 
the Budapest appeal. 

The negotiations on this issue, which began in Vienna in 
March 1989, will take place, we hope, in a more favor- 
able situation than previous ones. The political climate 
in the world and on the European continent has changed 
for the better. The USSR and the other Warsaw Pact 
countries have announced a unilateral reduction in 
armed forces and arms. And the mandate of the negoti- 
ations itself is distinguished by specificity and unambig- 
uousness. 


Alt the same time, from the military-technical and pro- 
cedural standpoints, the participants in the negotiations 
have to overcome a number of difficulties. And we 
cannot close our cyes to this even with the mosi opti- 
mistic hopes for success. 


In this connection, I would like to share some thoughts 
regarding the instruments of the negotiations and use of 
the methods of qualitative-quantitative comparison of 
the effectiveness of various imilitary organisms and types 
of arms—thoughts taken from professional experience. 


Having a premonition of being rebuked for intentionally 
complicating the negotiating process by using mathemat- 
ical models, | would like to emphasize that such a 
method does not in the least lessen the predominant role 
of political and strategic decisions, but only helps 
develop them. At the same time, the process of compre- 
hensive analysis on a expert level of the correlation of 
forces and comparison of the combat potentials of the 
sides with reverse tasks (instead of predicting the out- 
come of a battle, searching for ways to prevent it) would 
be quite useful. 


During the postwar period, the number of models of 
equipment has increased sharply, the difficulty of com- 
pari»g the types of weapons of the opposing sides has 
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increased, and so forth. As an cxampic. the typical 
complement of armament of a division im the ground 
forces at the end of World War I averaged up to 50 types 
and models of combat equipment. including a vancty of 
auxiliary instruments. In a modern infantry (motorized 
rifle) division, this figure has increased five- to sixfold. 
In various NATO countries there have appeared models 
of weapons for which it is difficult to select direct 
analogues in the armies of the Warsaw Paci countries. 
and vice versa. 


The diversity of models of armaments in divisions of the 
ground forces that can become theoretical units when 
discussing issues of reducing arms does not exhaust the 
entire complexity of the problem. lt is important to 
remember that a division never operates in isolation. but 
only as part of a corps or army, which in turn are a part 
of a group of armies or a front. Consequently, a grouping 
of armed forces of the sides in Europe will in its overall 
appearance include a larje number of designations of 
weapons and pieces of equipment’. the assessment of 
which will require complex mathematical calculations 
using Computers and special methods. 

Another difficulty is associated with working out princi- 
ples of reducing conventional arms, or conceptual 
approaches. Various variants are possible— 
proportional, asymmetrical, or equal quantitative reduc- 
tion. 


The principle consolidated in the Vienna mandate of 
eliminating the asymmetries and imbalance in indi- 
vidual types of arms as the first phase of reductions ts 
very important. In our view, it opens up prospects for 
equivalent reductions in the second phase. The well- 
known rule of consolidating the advantages of the supe- 
rior, which L.N. Tolstoy analyzed in his novel “War 2nd 
Peace,””? is in effect here. 


Thus, the principle of proportional reduction without 
eliminating the asymmetry would only strengthen the 
inequality in forces. 

Quite a few difficulties lie in store here, especially if you 
consider that an asymmetry in the correlation of Warsaw 
Pact and NATO forces exists not only in various models 
of armaments of one branch of service but also, and 
chiefly, in various spheres of combat operations (air. 
land, and sea). 


This was shown especially clearly in the announcement 
by the Warsaw Pact Defense Ministers published on 30 
January 1989. From the cited tables, the conclusion 
suggests itself that the imbalance and asymmetry in the 
correlation of individual weapons systems historically 
took shape as a result of a reaction to the development of 
arms by the other side. For example, preferential devel- 
opment and creation of a en by NATO in strike 
aviation, combat helicopters, aircrafi-carrying ships, and 
ships with cruise missiles prompted the Warsaw Pact 
countries to create large air defense forces, fighter- 
interceptors, and civil defense forces. It is in these 











defensive weapons systems that the imbalance devel- 
oped im favor of the Warsaw Pact Conversely. the 
Warsaw Pact’s advantage in tanks* stimulated a buildup 
of antitank mrssile systems and helicopters cquipped 
with antitank missiles in the NATO countries. 


It is also difficult to weigh all these incqualities on an 
equitable basis without appropriate methods. 


Let ws note one more aspect. In comparing the proce- 
and conventional arms (if this were accomplished inde- 
pendenily). one has to recognize the considerably greater 
complexity of the latter. This heppens for a number of 
reasons. 


First of all, within the framework of the megotiations on 
limiting nuclear arms. usually only two sides participate 
(although other nuclear powers are also invisibly 
present). In these conditions, agreement by one side to 
the other's proposal significs ultrmate understanding. 


As we know, 23 cowntrics are taking part in the negoti- 
ations on limiting and reducing armed forces and con- 
ventional arms in Europe, and another |2 countries are 
very interested in their outcome. Here it ts considerably 
more difficult to achieve unanimity. 

Secondly. the interests of national security of the large 
number of countnes participating in the negotiations are 
given priority in the negotiations on questions of 
reducing armed forces and conventional arms in Europe. 
It aot always completely possible to reconcile national 
interests with international (in this case, European) 
imterests. 

Having in mind a translation of expert disputes on a 
number of technically complex issues to the language of 
mathematical models and calculations, we propose’ 
using methods of comparing the combat potentials of 
units of armamr is and military organisms, which long 
ago became par. of the practice of mathematica, support 
of opcrations. 

Here it is necessary to explain that a “combat unit” 
means an individual type of weapon of combat equip- 
ment (gun, tank, aircrafi, missile launcher, and so forth) 
with crew. A “military unit” means a subunit. unit, or 
combined unit consisting cither of the same combat 
units (a “uniform” military unit), of units of one cate- 
gory (purpose) but of a different type (a “different-type” 
military unit). or of units of a different category and type 
(“mixed™ military unit). 


An aviation regiment having one model of aircraft in its 
inventory can serve as an cxample of a “uniform” 
military unit, an antitank brigade having antitank guns 
and ATGM's—as an cxample of a “different-type” mil- 
itary unit: and a motorized rifle division—as an cxramplc 
of a “mixed™ military unit. 


Let us agree that a number characterizing a military 
unit's combat capabilities under certain condinions is 
understood as the valuc of its combat potential (BP). 


However. depending on the missions being accom- 
plished and the conditions of their fulfillment. the mea- 
sure of the combat capabilities can be chosen in different 
ways. The combat potential of an artillery battalion of 
152mm howszers, for example, can be assessed by the 
size of the area over which enemy personnel are reliably 


For the majority «4 combat and military units carrying 
Oul not some onc combal mission bul various combat 
missions (for example. an offensive and defensive for a 
motorized rifle division). the assessment of their combat 
capabilities using one number encounters great difficul- 
ties. Therefore. instead of an absolute assessment of the 
combat capabilities of the units in question. one can 
resort to a Comparative assessment of them using so- 
called coefficients of combat comparability (KBS). 


The number K",,.. showing what portion of the combat 
capabilities of unit B uncer conditions R are comprised 
by the capabilities of unit A, means the coefficient of 
combat comparability of unit A with unit B. 
For examp ce. if under conditions of a from offensive 
operation ni the European Theater of Military Operations 
(condition R) the combrA capabilities of a type A division 
are twice as creat as the combat capabilities of a type B 
divinion. then K",, = 2 (A is twice as “strong” as B). 


lt should be especially emphasized that. under various 
conditions of conducting combat operations and when 
carrying out various missions, the combat capabilities of 
comparable units may be demonstrated differently. Suf- 
fice it to recall the well-known thesis in the art of war that 
one defending division can hold back the advance of two 
to three equal-strength enemy divisions with conven- 
tional weapons. 

It follows from this that \t is impermissible to use both 
the combat potentials aid the coefficient of combat 
comparability apart from the conditions for which they 
were determined. 

There is another preliminary consideration associaied 
with the properties of the coefficient of combat compa- 
rability. 

In the general form, the coefficient of combat compara- 
bility of unit A and unit B is equal to the ratio of their 
combat potentials: 


Kr» = BP,/BP,. 


If BP, signifies the measure of combat capabilities of 
unit B (its combat potential), and BP, signifies the 
measure of combat capabilities of unit A, the eapression 


Kas ° BP,/BP, 
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shows what portion of the combat capabilities of unit B 
are comprised by the capabilities of unit A. 

The coefficient of combat comparability is, first of all, a 
dimensioniess valuc. secondly. it possesses the property 
of reversibility (if A is twice as good as B, then B is also 
twice as bad as A). and, thirdly, it possesses the property 
of “transfer™ (if the coefficients of combat capabilities of 
units A and B are equal, then their ratios with a third 


i 


7 


unit A See en ciate bake een 
b, 1... b>... b, of B, where “n™ is the total number of 
selected 


Further, the pair ratios ae SS eee 7 
(a,:b,)... (a,-b,) are ss sutiease. Sete, “the larger the 
characteristic, the better” then the ratio of the character- 
istic of unit A to the characteristic of unit B is taken, but 
if “the smaller the characteristic, the better™ (for 
example, target search time). then the ratio of the char- 
acteristic of unit B to the characteristic of unit A 1s taken. 
Such ratios can be called normalized ratios and desig- 
nated by (a,... b,). (a>... by)... (a... By). 


If these ratios are close to one another, then their average 
value is taken and it 1s accepted as the approximate valuc 
of the coefficient of combat comparability of unit A with 
unit B. If the normalized ratios differ substantially form 
one another, or some ratios are considerably more 
important than others, it is recommended to use the 
“formula of weighted mean normalized ratio of compa- 
rable characteristics.” 


Compared to others, this method 1s the simplest. clear- 
est, and most accessible. Its shortcoming ts the obvious 


directly proportionate to the ratios of their characteris- 
tics, which, as a rule, is not observed. 





Table 5. Comparison of Type A and B Tanks 















































Value of Normalized value Werght of Products (percent) 
characteristics of characteristics charactenstics 
(percent) 

Characteristics and ther a) b; a) b; a aya) qi) 
dimensions 
| Armor thickness (mm) 210 wo 0.7 i w 21 w 
2 Gua caliber (mm) #” 1” 069 1 25 17 25 
3. Bffe~_-e cate of fire 2 16 os 20 20 16 
(rownds/ min) 
Coun stabilization no ves 
Ammunition carned (rounds) 80 4 os 10 10 | 
Totals of va 
Coefficrent of combat compa- Kap = 68/94 ~ 0.72 Ka = 94/68 « 109 











The method of comparing indicators of combat effective- 
ness. According to this method, unit A is considered as 
many times better (worse) than unit B as the amount 
indicator M of the combat effectiveness of unit A is more 
(less) than the corresponding indicator of unit B: 


Example. It is necessary to determine the coefficient of 
combat comparability of surface-to-air missile (SAM) 
systems of type A and type B, if in a given flight the type 


A system shoots down an average of 8 aircraft, and the 
type B system—only 6 aircraft. 

According to condition M,=8 aircraft and M, = 6 
aircraft, it will be 

Kan ~ M,/Mg = 8/6 = 1.33. 

An advantage of this method is the clear physical 


meaning of ihe lewer derived. In addition, this method 
can be suppor'ed by a sufficiently developed system of 








methods of the theory of combat effectiveness and also 
by the cxpenence of combai operations. 


A shoricoming of thrs method 1s that the cxrsting combat 


Setution. Let us agree to consider missions Z, and Z, to 
be one complex mission. Then N*, « 30, *, = 20, and 
the entire cxpression ts: 


Kas at N7,/N*, = 20/30 = 0.67. 


Not only combat units bul also military units can be 
compared in such a manner. Any delegation experi is 
capable of making such very simple calculations. 


The method of modeling the combat of units 
up to their mutual destruction. The essence of this method 
consists in selecting a number of opposing units which in 


by using mathematical modeling of combat. 


The constancy of the quantitative correlation of the 
sides’ forces in the course of combat 's a sign of a balance 
of forces. Therefore, when selecting equivalent numbers 
of opposing units, it is not at all mandatory to carry the 
“combat™ through to their mutual destruction. lt is 
sufficient to take only several steps, achieving a con- 
stancy of the quantitative correlation. Thi: ts especially 
important when using physical modeling of combat 
opevations with troop participation and simulation of 
the destruction of combat units by one another. 


An advantage of this method 1s a clear physical meaning 
and direct relationship with the conditional combat 
operations (scenario) for which the assessment of the 
correlation of forces and weapons of the sides is being 
made. In so doing. questions of command and control. 
support, and so forth can be reflected sufficiently com- 
pletely in a mathematical or physical model of combat. 
Thanks to this, this method is one of the main ones. A 
shoricoming of this method is that it does not permit 
comparing units not combating one another in the 
course of combat. 


division may be selected as the standard or reference 
military unit: for a division battle—a battalion on 
infantry fighting vehicles, and so forth. 

Determining the coefficients of combat comparability of 
military units is donc. in principle, the same as for 
combat units, but there are certain peculiarities. 


Thus. when using the method of comparing characteris- 
tics instead of the specifications and performance char- 


used in ali armies. However, the possibilities of 
improving the methods are far from exhausted, 
including during the course of joint experiments of 
experts of the parties making the agreement. 


In summary, ict us emphasize that one cannoi help but 
Se a ee er ae ee 


1. Let us explain this thesis. The emphasis on planning 
conventional wars in which the U.S. may be involved 
and on a fundamental assessment of the degree of threat 
from the enemy is a unique form of criticism of the 
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The masses are usually negatively disposed to a military 
regime even if they initially welcome the seizure of 
power by the army as a result of the decline in popularity 
or total bankruptcy of the regime preceding it. But this is 
not enough: it is also necessary that society's economi- 
cally and socially dominant strata or only part of them 
turn against military power, that cir les in the commu- 
nity with which officers are primarily connected join the 
Opposition to the regime. 


It has already been said that even if a military regime 
objectively creates conditions for capitalist develop- 
ment, this does not mean that the bourgeoisie will 
support it forever. Sooner or later, the military- 
bureaucratic dictatorship will evoke its displeasure. F. 
Engels wrote that the bureaucracy “will become unbear- 
able fetiers to the bourgeois”'* while K. Marx noted that 
the bourgeoisie “is revolted by military despotism.”'* It 
is easy to understand the reason behind this revulsion: 
military despotism, i. e., the domination of the military- 
bureaucratic caste is the supreme, the maximum tri- 
umph of the “special interests” of state power noted by 
Engels, that is based directly on power that is rot 
restricted by the law, and that is able and willing, when 
necessary, to flout the interests even of the dominant 
class. 


This is one of the reasons why, as already noted. the 
bourgeoisie in the Third World in time inevitably begins 
to find government by the military burdensome, to 
demand political power for itself, i. ¢., the transition to 
civilian government, to a representative system. V. L. 
Lenin wrote: “Normal capitalist society cannot develop 
successfully without a firm representative system...”'’ 
The result is a paradoxical situation where the military 
regime is concerned: the stronger the bourgeoisie 
becomes “under the wing” of the military. the more 
persistently will it act against the regime in the effort to 
obtain the type of government that will enable it to 
monitor government policy, to determine its direction, 
to hold the reins of power in its hands, to know the 
government's intentions in advance, to be confident that 
its capital is safe, etc. An autonomous, uncontrollable, 
unpredictable, and willful bureaucracy does not allow 
the bourgeoisie to feel itself the master of the situation. 


Was this not part of the reason for the demise of the 
military dictatorships in Brazil and Argentina where the 
bourgeoisie (in the absence of a strong threat from “the 
left’) ceased to be satisfied with a situation in which the 
militarists, while encouraging the economic activity of 
the capitalists, isolated them from the direct reins of 
political power? 


Twenty or even 10 years ago, foreign publicists wrote 
that the domination of the military in the Third World 
was possibly a permanent phenomenon, that the army 
had evidently Lome to power in earnest and for a long 
time to come. Today one hears more and more fre- 
quently discussions of the erosion of military regimes, 
that the “peak” of army power has already passed. But if 
this 1s so, the discussion can be only of the very extended 


future: after all. even if guided by the criterion that was 
advanced above, i. e., the maturity of the bourgeoisie 
and its readiness to take political power (and this crite- 
rion ts by no means the only one), we must admit that the 
great majority of Asian and African countries are still far 
behind the most highly developed Latin American coun- 
tries. But time does not wait. The problems are 
mounting. The future of countries following the capi- 
talist path will most likely be fraught with such compli- 
cations and conflicts in which there will be new chances 
for the activity of revolutionary forces that reject the 
capitalist alternative as a whole without regard to its 
types and nuances. 


It is already now apparent that one of the most powerful 
trends in the sociopolitical life of the modern world is the 
trend toward democratization that is gaining momentum 
in the most highly developed countries. It is not so far 
from the slogan “A world without arms, a world without 
war” to another slogan: “A world without violence. 
without despotism, a world under democratic condi- 
tions.” 


Authoritarianism, which ts always potentially ready to 
become totalitarianism, has written the names of dicta- 
tors and tyrants who have acted under different, fre- 
quently directly opposing ideological slogans. in bloody 
letters in the history of the 20th century. In addition to 
grandiose scientific-technical attainments, our century 
has presented mankind with genocide, concentration 
camps. and the total subordination of the individual to 
the interests of the all-powerful state. “You are nothing. 
your people are everything!”’—such was one of Hitler's 
slogans. “The people.” “the state’—countless crimes 
have been committed supposedly in their name, suppos- 
edly in their interest. Third-World countries also evi- 
dently cannot avoid a stage in their development in 
which the human individual is considered insignificant 
and obligated to grovel before an all-powerful force that 
has affirmed itself entirely and that speaks in the name of 
something “common” or “great”—be it a nation. reli- 
gion, state, or something else. And this state of develop- 
ment, unfortunately, is still far from complete. The 
triumph of authoritarianism is promoted not only by 
economic conditions but also by social psychology. It is 
all the more gratifying that the shoots of democracy are 
beginning to make their way in all corners of the world. 
It can be assumed that the more balanced and calmer the 
general world situation is, the more remote the threat of 
a war that will be disastrous to all mankind, the more the 
principles of justice and humanism are diffused and 
strengthened in the sphere of international relations, the 
more firmly will the basis of the struggle for democracy 
within countries comprising the world community 
become. 


Footnotes 
1. PRAVDA, 8 December 1988. 


2. Officers usually come from middle, intermediate petty 
bourgeois strata or are members of no defined class. 
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armies. 
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Leninist Basis of ‘Stalinist Totalitarianism’ 
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[Article by M. Cheshkov: “Stalinist Totalitarianism or 
the Ideal Type of a Non-free Society”] 


[Text] Attempts to describe in theoretical terms the 
phenomenon of Stalinist totalitarianism seem timely 
particularly in connection with the claboration of an 
ideal type of totalitarianism or, using the language of 
some of our literary critics, an ideal type of non-free 
society (an ideal type of non-freedom). In other words, 
one feels the need for a model for describing an entire 
class of empirical objects, especially such a class as 
Stalinist totalitarianism because it maximally 
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approaches the ideal type of non-freedom on the onc 


Let us turn to the genesis of Stalinist totalitarianism. It 
originates as the product of social revolution not simply 
as the consistent and radical negation of capital but as its 
absolute opposite. Opposition to capital became the 
genetic principle (or the principle of genesis) that was 
laid down in October 1917 and that has continued to the 
present. By the beginning of the "20's, V. I. Lenin began 


Certain strata of the bourgeoisie) from below. However 
the opposition principle was not relativized all the way. 
It continued to be the basis of society's development and 
functioning and formed the genotype of Stalinist totali- 
tarianism. The given genotype includes the principle of 
absolute opposition not only to capital but also to its 
basis—the market and advances a natural-planned 
cconomy as a counterweight: opposition 1s realized in all 
parameters: economic (the monopoly of state property). 
social (the primacy of common inicrests to the detriment 
of group and individual interests), political (the monop- 
olization of political functions in place of parliamentary 

). ideological (ideological monism), and cul- 
tural (“official™ culture instead of cultural pluralism). 
This principle was reinforced outside where it assumed 
the form of relations of polarization (two world systems), 
of the idcologization of international relations, while 
relations without connections became the norm and the 
ideal in the external sphere. Given such external rela- 
tions and the level of development of society and the 
nation, the absolute opposition to capital could only be 
its formal or negative rejection. On a positive plane. this 
principle (and genotype) is embodied in a structure that 
can be characterized by K. Marx's term “universal form 


of private property.’ 


Thus, Stalinist totalitarianism as the ideal non-freedom 
is @ Structure that is created according to the principle of 
absolute opposition to capital, i. ¢., the opposition of the 
global (both outwardly and inwardly), the total (in all 
spheres of relations). and the formal (reduced to the 
“universal form of private property.” On a historical 
plane. Stalinist totalitarianism 1s a non-bourgeois struc- 
turc within the framework of the bourgeois cra of world 
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history as the negative companion of capitalism. The 
ideal type of non-freedom can be described within the 
framework of the world historical process or, more 
precisely. history which, upon becoming world history. 
generates its own historical or world-historical struc- 
tures. Absolute opposition to capital is not only the basic 
but is also the simplest and therefore most common 
feature of such world-historical formations; it is a neces- 
sary and sufficient feature for the ideal model of a 
non-free society that originates in the stage of world 
history in which there is a dramatic increase in the 
antagonism between its basic oppositions (capitalism- 
socialism, center-periphery). Other features are provided 
by variations of an ideal type that are differentiable in 
terms of the object of opposition (socium, ethnos, cul- 
ture), in terms of the character and “totality” of the 
Opposition (outside opposition without opposition from 
within): and finally in terms of the balance of correla- 
tions and connections. These variants are compatible 
with various types of social relations, which is demon- 
strated—-in addition to Stalinist totalitarianism—by 
examples of formations that are very close to the ideal of 
non-freedom in countries with different types of socio- 
economic relations. 


By virtue of the given genetic principle. such formations 
do not have their own positive content and are therefore 
incapable of self-development. To put it another way, 
these arc dead-end, paradoxical. ahistorical [aist- 
oricheskiveformations that are devoid of historical 
method, that have been created by the course of history, 
that have become world history—formations in which 
structures have swallowed up the processes and space has 
swallowed up time, i. ¢., they are the “black holes” of 
history. 


Historical impassability is manifested with particular 
completeness in the ahistorical type of consciousness 
characteristic of them. As the critics of anti-utopias have 
well described it, Stalinist totalitarianism considers itself 
the crown and hence both the beginning (everything 
preceding—prchistory) and end of history; it considers 
the past to embody only the inevitability of its own birth 
and the future—to embody the expansion of its present 
existence. Seemingly starting from zero, Stalinist totali- 
tarianism appears to have been created through sponta- 
neous birth and to have broken with historical continuity 
in the process of its functioning. Such “abolition” of 
time is the form of social consciousness that is adequate 
to its genetic principle. 


Impassability expresses the essence of the idcal model of 
non-freedom—its ahistorical nature and lack of content 
(the absence of intrinsic positive content).? In addition 
to it, there 1s also another side: the immanent existence 
of this model as a world relation and not merely its 
inclusion in world relations (such things are excluded 
from the ideal of non-freedom). The possibility of trans- 
formation of Stalinist totalitarianism stems not simply 
from outside influences but from the fact that it belongs 
to world-historical structure-processes, the most impor- 
tant of which are: the transformation of mankind into 


the principal subject of history and the consequent 
elevation of man as a factor in the socium, culture, and 
production, and the relativization of intersystemic and 
international differences in forms of social organization: 
the coupling of the producer in management processes to 
the basic means of production; the compatibility, com- 
plementarity, and mutual necessity of different forms of 
social organization and types of economic management 
based on the new international social division of labor 
that forms in the course of the world scientific- 
technological revolution. In a word. world history itself, 
in a manner of speaking. eliminates the impasses it has 
created. 


Taking the impassability into account, the evolution of 
Stalinist totalitarianism appears much more complex 
than evolution from traditional to modern society in the 
West in the course of industrialization and in the 
channel of classical capitalism. If the evolution from 
preindustrial to industrial society was in principle deter- 
mined and therefore unambiguous. the evolution of 
Stalinist totalitarianism in the present world community 
is in principle probabilistic, representing the aggregate of 
ordered processes of development and stagnation. 
impassability and transformation, in other words. 
changes in qualitatively different directions. The reasons 
for these specifics are not only the above-noted impass- 
ability of world-historical formations of the given type. 
but also the existence or, more precisely, rebirth of 
analogues of social forms of the historical process that 
society has not experienced (from analogues of “aziatch- 
ina” {cultural backwardness]. feudalism and even slave- 
owning—forced labor—to various forms of capitalist 
relations). 


lt is to be hoped that the discussion of important 
theoretical problems raised in the given discussion will 
not be confined to the scrutiny of sociology and political 
science. There must be cooperation of political scientists 
and sociologists with economists, culturologists. 
“microsystemists,” and, of course, historians, consid- 
ering the growth of historical self-awareness and histor- 
ical consciousness throughout the world. In particular, 
the combination of the microsystems principle with 
historical method on the basis of the world-hisiorical 
approach will make it possible to penctrate the essence of 
the ideal model of non-freedom, to clarify the avenues of 
its transformation, and to understand the way in which 
the world-historical process resolves the impasses that it 
itself has created. 


Footnotes 


1. See M. Cheshkov, “The Need to Recxamine the 
Bureaucracy Concept” (ME i MO. No 2. 1989. pp 
77-78). 


2. Which is not taken into account in discussions of the 
nature of Stalinism that is variously equated with the 
“Asiatic” mode of ‘roduction, feudalism. and state 
capitalism. 
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[Article by Yu. Yudanov: “Economic Problems of the 
‘Common European Home””’] 


[Text] The logic of the atomic age requires the attain- 
ment of security in the entire complex of international 
relations—in the military-political, economic, ecolog- 
ical, and social-humanistic spheres. The principal 
problem of modern times—the survival of mankind— 
cannot be resolved in any one of these areas. No single 
country can by itself attain reliable security. This must 
be sought on a collective basis. Hence the inevitable 
search for comprehensive solutions on a continental or 
even worldwide scale. Such are the main tenets off the 
“new thinking” in world politics. They also lay the 
foundation for a constructive approach to European 
problems. The creation of a “common European home,” 
a concept advanced by the Soviet Union, finds more and 
more adherents on our continent and elsewhere in the 
world. 


The rele of the economic factor 


The most important problems of pan-European cooper- 
ation can be successfully resolved only on the basis of 
mutual trust. consensus, and mutual gain. These main 
principles of the “new thinking” in the area of interna- 
tional relations are beginning to be manifested in the 
military-political sphere. 


But as Professor M. Schmitt (University of Cologne) 
noted in his latest book, “the fundamental contradic- 
tions between East and West on military-political secu- 
rity and humanistic problems continue to be the most 
difficult element in the entire system of international 
relations.” ' Many West German researchers and public 
figures subscribe to this point of view. They also propose 
making more active use of other spheres of international 
East-West cooperation to expand the basis of mutual 
trust. 


In the opinion of L. Spath, prime minister of the state of 
Baden-Wurttemberg. “the conflict between East and 
West will inevitably exist in the foreseeable future.” 
Under these conditions, the three most important 
spheres—economic, scientific-technical, and cultural 
relations—can be viewed as the most important means 
(directly following disarmament measures) of attaining 
real international detente.” 
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The possibility of creating positive impulses in economic 
cooperation capable of influencing the entire system of 
interrelations between East and West was discussed at 
the so-called “Bergedorf meetings.” They are held regu- 
larly and as a rule assemble prominent representatives of 
science, the business world, and social and government 
organizations in the Federal Republic of Germany. U. 
Engert, the moderator of the March 1988 discussion. 
defined the essence of the problem as follows: “In the 
past, we wrongly devoted little attention to an area which 
in my opinion can be a critical area in the entire system 
of interrelations. The reference is to more effective 
cooperation in economics and science and technology. 
The success of this cooperation wili become the prereq- 
uisite to the formation of multilateral trust. without 
which no substantial degree of progress is possible in 
military and humanistic spheres.”? 


Of late there has been much discussion in the FRG of the 
need to give a pan-European character to economic 
processes because it is specifically in this sphere that a 
certain level of mutual trust has already been attained. 
The business community has developed a favorable view 
of the stability of trade and economic relations with the 
Soviet Union. 


No little importance is also attached to the economic 
factor as a means of forming the basis of “cooperation 
between systems.” Positive changes in the sphere of 
economic cooperation, in the opinion of L. Spath. may 
be the basic component part of the new political orien- 
tation, which will make the transition to the new form of 
relations between East and West possible. The problem 
of economic relations must therefore be viewed in the 
context of European security and cooperation. 


Accordingly, active discussion is conducted in several 
directions. First of all, the question of the possibility of 
the effective influence of economic relations on the 
character of military-political relations between Eastern 
and Western countries is raised. Here, too, the spectrum 
of assessments is quite broad. The opinion is expressed 
that both of these processes can develop in parallel. What 
is more, there are restrictions on industrial cooperation 
from both sides: from the Western side—the COCOM 
lists; from the socialist countries’ side—fears of cxces- 


sive dependence on the West.‘ 


At the same time. there is the growing conviction that 
economic relations can retain a certain degree of 
autonomy and can develop under the influence of purely 
economic factors. Arguments from which it follows that 
the reduction of trade between East and West is the 
result not of political factors but rather of the decline of 
prices of energy-raw material products are usually cited 
as confirmation.* 


The idea that economic relations under ceriain condi- 
tions may prove not to be the most decisive factor in 
international political relations but that their influence is 
always beneficial 1s acquiring more and more advocates. 
Thus, for example, Professor M. Schmitt believes that 
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“West German industry has had a positive. long-term 
influence on East-West cooperation even during times 
when political relations were difficult.”* One of the West 
German participants in the “Bergedorf mectings™ 
defines the basic goal of economic cooperation with the 
Soviet Union as follows: the creation of stable. long-term 
peace in Europe. and in bilateral relations—increased 
emphasis on political dialogue with the simultancous 
intensification of both economic and cultural relations.” 


Despite long-standing traditions, trade and economic 
relations between Eastern and Western countries are 
quite a complex process. “The forces that repel between 
Eastern and Western parts of the continent are stronger 
than the forces that attract.” M. S. Gorbachev noted in 
his book. However the present state of affairs in the 
economy in both West and East and the palpabic results 
are such that it becomes possible to find some mode of 
combining economic Processes in both parts of Europe 
for the benefit of all. 


The successful search for such a “mode of combination” 
of economic interests within the framework of the entire 
continent is possible only on the basis of mutual gain. 
Hence there is need for careful analysis of the thesis that 
economic cooperation with socialist countries has only 
limited significance for the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and other West European countries. Statistical 
data on the insignificance of the share of all East Euro- 
pean neighbors in West European exports which more- 
over tend to decline are usually cited as confirmation. 


A special study “ “Common European Home’ or Atlantic 
Orientation?” by H. Adomeit. a scientific associate of 
the Research Institute for International Policy and Secu- 
rity (Ebenhausen) is devoted to this problem. He states 
that notwithstanding the favorable prerequisites for 
trade and economic cooperation with Western Europe 
and the interest shown by the Soviet Union in a higher 
degree of integration into the world economy. the devel- 
opment of this process is in fact extremely weak. The 
Soviet economy's modernization needs are addressed 
more to Western Europe than to the USA. But economic 
conditions—declining prices on petroleum products. 
lowering demand for energy resources in Western 
Europe. low competitiveness of Soviet industry. cic.—do 
not promote the realization of this tendency. 


The approach to the “entreprencurial profitability” of 
East-West cooperation has begun to change of late. The 
FRG economy, which is oriented toward export, is faced 
with the need to resolve very urgent problems. The 
reference is to structural reforms in the economy and the 
economy's greater adaptation to the new needs of the 
world market and scientific and technical progress. The 
most difficult problem is to secure employment for a 
significant number of workers from traditional branches 
of production that are swelling the ranks of the unem- 
ployed (over two million persons). Finally. the need for 
the ecological modernization of the industrial base in the 
face of the deteriorating environment becomes increas- 


ingly urgent. 


What is more. it ts also necessary to take changes in the 
world economy into account. L. Spath. for example. 
believes that the FRG economy will in the near future 
feel the impact of substantial factors that must be 
prepared for in good time. The reference is to the 
creation of the “single internal European market™ by 
1992. to the dramatic intensification of protectionist 
measures by the USA in order to reduce its trade deficit, 
which will cause the rcorientation of commodity flows 
toward the West European market and will amplify the 
competitive onslaught of the “new industrial countries.” 
Considering all this, L. Spath notes. it is important to 
expand economic cooperation in all directions. “Logic 
itsclf...suggests the inevitability of economic cooperation 
and the international division of labor with neighboring 
socialist countries.”"° 


Under the conditions of scientific and technical progress 
and sharper competition in the world markets. simplistic 
principles of economic profitability that are not based 
drawing stratcgically promising markets into economic 
activity are not sufficiently reliable. “The Soviet market 
promises to be interesting in the “90's.” notes the journal 
MANAGER MAGAZIN. “Firms oriented toward coop- 
era ion must think in long-term catcgories.”"' 


During our talk, Professor M. Schmitt said that the 
existing volume of trade between East and West can with 
relative ease be increased 2-3-fold if the mechanism of 
economic relations begins to operate more effectively. In 
his new book, he wrote that the search for “a mechanism 
to commercialize” existing possibilities and resources 
from both sides should be considered the most impor- 
tant task of the years ahead in economic relations 
between East and West.'? In the foreword to his book. 
H.-D. Genscher writes: “Using the principles of mutual 
profit. ‘eastern Geschacft’ must be brought to a new 
phase of development. It is not only of interest to our 
economy, but can also perform important political 
functions.” 


There is one more promising sphere of pan-European 
cooperation: the ecological sphere. In this area, as H.-J. 
Vogel. chairman of the Social Democratic Party of 
Germany. noted, “the interests of both sides coincide as 
in no other.”'* In time it may become one of the basic 
spheres in the entire system of economic cooperation. 


The formation of multilateral economic cooperation 


Many of the people | talked to in the scientific and 
business community atiributed the reduction of trade 
between East and West, including trade between the 
USSR and FRG, in recent years primarily to the drop in 
world prices of oi! and petroleum products. But other 
opinions were also expressed. Professor U. Donges. 
vice-president of the Kicl Institute of World Economics. 
in the course of our talk, singled out several factors that 
led to the slackening of trade and economic cooperation 
on the European continent. Firsi—ihe general change in 
the character of the economic development of Western 
Europe: the transition to the intensive path of industrial 








use of energy-raw material resources. Hence the declinc 
in the demand for many types of these products from 
East European countries. 


The second f=<tor: increased competition with 

in the “new industrial countries™ (chiefly Asian). Since 
many types of exported goods from Eastern Europe are. 
according to Professor U. Donges, “in the same market 
niche” with products of firms of these same countries. 
the question has been resolved in favor of those that 
have shown more flexibility in adapting to market con- 
ditions. The share of the “new industrial countrics™ in 
imports from OECD countries rose from 1.2 percent in 
1965 to 6.5 percent in 1987. 


Finally. the decisive negative factor is the absence of real 
interest and experience of export activity on the part of 
Soviet enterprises. Another | talked to—A. 
Leban. director of Deutsche Bank—believed that a par- 
adoxical situation had developed in this area: a large 
group of Sovict enterprises is authorized to develop 
foreign economic relations independently, but they 
essentially do not enjoy the total support of the state. 
And yet in all Western countries, firms engaged in export 
activity are in a privileged position. 

Al the same time, prospects for economic cooperation 
between East and West in scientific research, business. 
and government circles in the FRG are evaluated posi- 
tively. There are new features in this process: the devel- 
opment of multilateral principles in economic interac- 
tion and the introduction of new forms of cooperation 
the lead to the strengthening of cooperation in produc- 
tion. 

Afier the signing of the agreement between the CEMA 
and the EC in July 1988, priority directions were out- 
lined: ecology, transport, energy, exchange of trade and 
economic information, statistics, unification of stan- 
dards, ctc. In the opinion of Professor H. Meier, the 
organization of cooperation between Europe's existing 
cconomic associations creates a “new qualitative basis 
for the interrelations and reciprocal openness of social 
systems.”'* 


The creation of an effective system of international 
division of labor in Europe is obviously connected with 
the transition from bilateral to multilateral cooperation. 
Of course this path is very complex. But for that. 
multilateral cooperation opens the way to the joint 
realization of major projects for the good of all mankind. 
The situation that developed in the aerospace industry, 
for example, attests to the importance that such interac- 
tion holds for Western Europe. It is known that out of 
2000 space launches, the highly developed Wesi Euro- 
pean region accounts for only about 30. Of the 3500 
satellites in operation, only about 40 belong to Western 
Europe. 

In the opinion of H.-D. Genscher, the time has come to 


eliminate Western Europe's lag in world space explora- 
tion and to expand cooperation with the USSR in this 
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area substantially.'* The Soviet Union has already pro- 
posed the use of Soviet rockets to launch West European 
communication satellites. The broader development of 
mutually advantageous scientific-technical cooperation 
on the continent 1s also possibic. 


The rational correlation between pan-European and 
intrabloc integration processes 1s a problem thai fre- 
quently arises in multilateral cooperation in Europe. It 1s 
very important that integration processes in individual 
industrial-trade associations promote the growth of pan- 
European economic cooperation rather than reinforce 
the existing technical and technological division of the 
continent. As Professor M. Schmitt correctly observes. 
more intensive cooperation between associations can not 
only make a significant contribution to European secu- 
rity, but will also correspond to the economic needs and 
long-range goals of the entire continent.'’ 


Multilateral partnerships ait the firm level! are a very 
promising form of East-West economic relations. FRG 
firms have already joined consortiums that have been set 
up to carry out a number of large-scale industrial projects 
in the Soviet Union. The integrated development of the 
Kola Peninsula’s natural resources up to the year 2005 
with an aggregate investment of 18.5 billion rubles is onc 
of these projects. The project includes not only the 
construction of enterprises for the production of fertil- 
izers, construction materials, rare metals, ctc., but also 
the creation of the necessary infrastructure (motor roads. 
etc.). Several large contracts are scheduled to be carried 
out with the participation of West German firms. West 
German “big chemistry” is also taking an active part in 
a consortium that has been formed to develop West 
Siberia’s oil and gas fields. 


In the course of our talk, Dr. Ya. Stankovski. a scientific 
associate at the Austrian Economic Research Institutc. 
outlined his vision of priorities in the construction of the 
“common European home.” The sphere that is best 
prepared for interaction is ecology followed by cco- 
nomics. Cooperation in this area will make it possible to 
establish a new qualitative level of mutual understanding 
in the military-political and social-humanistic spheres. 
Effective cooperation on a multilateral basis must be the 
principal direction of construction of the “common 
European home™ in the economic sphere. A unified 
pan-European base for cnvironmental protection and 
industrial activity is required. It will be difficult to build 
the “common European home™ without such a base. 


New forms of industrial cooperation 


To date, simple forcign trade continues to play the 
decisive role in East-West cconomic relations. But deliv- 
eries relating to industrial cooperation account for only 
7-10 percent of trade, including approximately 2-3 per- 
cent in the form of reciprocal trade in the output of joint 
ventures. This structure is substantially different from 
the interrelations between the developed indusirial 
countries where cooperative deliveries exceed one-third 
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of the value of trade turnover. New forms of interrela- 
tions should also be sought within the framework of 
pan-European cooperation. 


Many West German researchers. businessmen. and some 
government representatives see the basic solution of the 
problem to lic in the introduction of new forms of 
international division of labor on the continent. Pro- 
fessor U. Donges. for example. believes that the greatest 
promise may lie in the transition from interindustrial to 
intraindustrial cooperation. Rich opportunities are pre- 
sented not only by the use of Western technology and 
equipment but also by the joint industrial exploitation of 
Soviet scientific advances. L. Spath. for example. has 
observed that it would be naive to underestimate the 
attainments of East European countries in the develop- 
ment of new technology. A group of FRG specialists 
reached the same conclusion after visiting motor 
building plants in Voronezh and Zaporozhye.' 


Managers of West German companies thal occupy 
leading positions in the world production of high-tech 
products belicve that socialist countries have great 
reserves for mutually advantageous cooperation. Thus. 
in W. Buscher’s opinion, cooperation with CEMA coun- 
tries in the arca of software 1s of unquestionable interest 
because specialists [in CEMA countries] are working at a 
high mathematical level with relatively low production 
costs while software development in the FRG is insuffi- 
cient and too costly.?° One-seventh of the joint ventures 
created in the USSR with the participation of Western 
firms are specifically engaged in software development. 
Many of the people | talked with considered industrial 
cooperation to be the most effective and possibly the key 
method for the intensification and restructuring of the 
entire system of East-West economic relations. But the 
importance of other forms of cooperation must not be 
underestimated. Professor M. Schmitt identified three 
basic levels of economic relations: foreign trade, indus- 
trial cooperation, and joint ventures. Each component of 
this pyramid performs its own functions and corre- 
sponds to the existing level of interrelations. Industrial 
cooperation occupics a key position because i paves the 
way for the proper transition from simple commodity 
exchange to jomnt production. 


W. Bergman statcs that even in the Western business 
world, joint ventures are regarded as onc of the most 
complex types of cooperation. They presuppose total 
mutual trust and as a rule originate on the basis of other 
forms of economic relations between the partners. 
Despite the considerable degree of successful coopera- 
tion between West German businessmen and Sovict 
organizations, joint production has not yet become a 
common . The degree to which the Sovict 
internal market will be open to the products of joint 
ventures continucs to be the central problem. 


In A. Leban’s opinion. jomt ventures are truly the 
measure of successful cooperation. A relatively small 
number of companics in West German industry are 


uM 


becoming actively involved in “new business.” Medium- 
size and small firms are pioneering the development of 
this sphere. Large firms, however. continue to occupy 4 
wait-and-see position. a 


In the initial stages of joint ventures in the Soviet Union. 
the greatest dissatisfaction of Western partners 1s evoked 

by currency problems (the possibility of transferring the 
sielin of te mether company) and by Ge pretiom of 
participation in jomt-stock capital and in the manage- 
ment of production activity.?' 


Nevertheless, the practical experience of joint ventures 
shows that many problems are successfully resolved on 
the basis of compromise and mutual profit. Moreover. 
supplements adopted in September 1987 to laws gov- 
erning the activity of joint ventures on Soviet soil have 
been instrumental in the creation of more flexible and 
favorable cu r-ncy and tax conditions for Western part- 
ners. 


It is considerably more difficult to resolve questions 
relating to the formation of a more favorable infrastruc- 
ture for joint ventures. According to existing estimates. 
more than half of all internal trade is to be converted to 
wholesale trade by 1990. While this will create condi- 
tions for the independent sale of products, the regular 
supplying of this production will for a long time depend 
predominantly on factors that are not related to the 
market.” While all these difficulties slacken the tempo 
of the formation of mixed companies, they cannot pre- 
vent the development of the process. 


An agreement by a consortium of West German banks 
(headed by Deutsche Bank) to extend three billion marks 
in credit for the modernization of Soviet food and light 
industry enterprises is the most significant event in the 
area of financial cooperation. This is the first “general 
credit agreement.” Credit was previously granted only 
for a specific project. Under this agreement, the great 
majority of contracts will be distributed among 200 
small and medium-size West German firms that will 
participate in the modernization of 300 Sovict enter- 
prises. This will give small and medium-level business 
the additional opportunity to enter the Sovict internal 
market directly. 


West German machine building, which in 1987 surren- 
dered its leading position in the Soviet market to Finnish 
and lialian firms, is very interested in this large-scale 
financial and industrial project. In 1987, the share of 
these firms in Soviet machine imports was 4.3 and 4 
percent respectively. while the share of the FRG dropped 
to 3.5 percent compared with 7.8 percent in 1983. 


New forms of interaction are also assumed. A. Leban 
believes that with well-founded and properly conceived 
credit relations, USSR-FRG cconomic cooperation in 
the “90's may enter a “definite boom phase.” He pro- 
poses the commencement of currency credit for indi- 
vidual Soviet enterprises that have been granted the right 
to enter forcign markets independently (while Soviet 
banks retain their oversight functions). It will then be 








possible to determine the economic effectiveness of the 
use of credit more effectively. This is especially impor- 
tant in all stages of preparation of joint ventures 
involving Western pariners.*’ 


There will be new forms of industrial cooperation: con- 
sortiums for the integrated branch development of indi- 
vidual regions (Kola Peninsula, West Siberia). The 
Western partner will not only put a complex of enter- 
prises into operation but will also assume responsibility 
ek mg ee age yay Bada ath gy ot 
itability. Management will then be transferred to the 
Soviet partner (such consortiums are sometimes called 
“joint ventures for a specified term™ ). It ts assumed that 


to rare metals from the Kola Peninsula ard intermediate 
products for big chemistry from West Siberia. 


In a talk with Dr. K. Zimmerer, manager and principal 
owner of Interfinanz—an influential West German con- 
sulting firm—in the middle of October 1988. we 
attempted to determine the system of prioritics in 
making economic relations between our countries more 
active. He assigned first place to large-scale cooperation 
in the traditional branches where there is a history of 
mutually advantageous cooperation and an urgent need 
for fruitful interaction. 


The Soviet side is interested in satisfying the popula- 
tion's consumer demands and in finding stable sources 
for replenishing its currency reserves. The West German 
side has the opportunity to strengthen the competitive- 
ness of medium-scale and smali business in the tradi- 
tional branches by lowering production costs and finding 
new markets. Practice itself suggest basic forms for 
realizing the process—from credit-finance interrelations 
through indusirial cooperation and joint production on 
the territory of both countries. 


The second priority: effective cooperation in technolog- 
ically progressive branches. However such a new quality 
of relations must be prepared by interaction in the 
traditional branches. 


The general prospects for economic cooperation on the 
European continent are once again favorable. Dr. K.-C. 
Finck. a leading West German expert and an associate of 
the Eastern Commitice of German Industry, believes: 

“An extraordinary boom in this area should be expected 
in the “90's."** The fact that socialist countries have 
begun creating a new economic mechanism is the basis 
for such a forecast.?° 


The old methods of economic regulation proved to be 
ineflective for adapting new technology imported from 
the West. for making structural changes in accordance 
with the demands of scientific-technical progress and the 
world market. The East-West economic situation will 
change for the better, Dr. Ya. Stankovski said in a 
conversation with me, depending on the tempo and 
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success of the introduction of the new economic mech- 
anism in socialist countries. Success in cconomic coop- 
¢ration can move the construction of the “common 
European home™ forward. 
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J Scholar's Recommendations To Increase 
Bilateral Trade 
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[Editorial report] Moscow MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA 
| MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENIYA in Rus- 
sian No 7, July 1989 publishes on pages 91-96 a 4,300- 
word article by Kadzuo Ogawa under the rubric “The 
Opinion of a Japanese Scientist™: “Pacific Interdepen- 
dence and Soviet-Japanese Trade and Economic Coop- 
cration.” The journal identifies Ogawa as former head of 
the Japanese Association for Trade with the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe. now deputy director of the 
association's research institute, and as “an authoritative 
Japanese researcher and specialist in East-West forcign 
cconomic relations and in Soviet-Japanese coopera- 
tion.” It states that his work offers “reasoned practical 
recommendations to improve trade and economic rela- 
tions between our countries... which may seem some- 
what controversial.” 


Ogawa begins by stressing the growing importance of the 
Asia-Pacific region. and of its increasing economic inic- 
gration, in the world economy. He notes that some 
Soviet observers have seen Japanese hopes to create an 
“Asia-Pacific economic community” as a form of “cco- 
nomic imperialism,” but uds the Gorbachev 
regime's apparent rejection of this line of thought. He 
stresses that Sovict hopes to become a “full-fledged 
Pacific power” depend on its full participation in the 
region’s economy. He also notes Soviet recognition of 
the importance of forcign, especially Japanese. help for 
the economic development of the Sovict Far East and 
Siberia. He therefore highlights the importance of bilat- 
cral Sovict-Japanese cconomic relations for the Soviet 
Union's emergence into the larger Asia-Pacific economy. 
He also urges the development of multilateral coopera- 
tion involving China and North Korea. 


Ogawa recalls successful Soviet-Japanese joint projects, 
such as the South Yakutia coal project and forestry 
projects. He notes that these proceeded without the 
long-term contracts favored by the Soviets. which he says 
are in any case insufficiently “flexible” for today's world 
economy. Despite these past successes. he warns that 
today the “enthusiasm” of Japanese companies for 
Soviet trade is “weak.” This is due to the weak world 
market for energy and raw materials, to decreased Jap- 
anese demand for forest products (which are the Sovict 
Union's main export to Japan). and to “noneconomic™ 
constraints duc to the Soviet intervention in Afghani- 
stan. 


Ogawa urges the Sovict Union to take several specific 
steps to attract Japanese business and investment: 
opening Viadivostok to commercial shipping and air 
travel. expanding and modernizing the Viadivostok air- 
port. burlding a good highway between Viadivostok and 
Nakhodka. creating special economic zones and “resort 
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Current Status of CFE Talks 


Reducing Armed Forces and Conventional Arms in 
Europe 
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[Article by Aleksey Georgiyevich Arbatov, doctor of 
historical sciences and department head ait the USSR 
Academy of Sciences World Economics and Interna- 
tional Relations Institute (IMEMO). Nikolay 
Sergeyevich Kishilov, candidate of historical sciences 
and section head at the IMEMO, and Oleg Azizovich 
Amirov. candidate of economic sciences and senior 
scientific associate at the IMEMO: “Reducing Armed 
Forces and Conventional Arms in Europe™] 


[Text] 


The Vienna Negotiations 


The completion in January 1989 of the Vienna mecting 
of member states of the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe [CSCE] and the start in March in 
Vienna of the negotiations on conventional forces in 
Europe [CFE] may become the reference point of a 
fundamentally new stage in the development of a Euro- 
pean-wide process. 


At first glance. an unusual situation has taken shape: 
after almost 15 years of “marking time™ at the Vienna 
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a chief factor in this has been the new political thinking 
of the East. which is finding the understanding of the 
public and ruling circies of a number of leading countnes 
in the West. Today it can be said thal important pro- 


the 9 initially planned, this time was not wasted: 


—cxperience of positive interaction was gained and 
mutual trust was which is a most wmyor- 
tant prerequisite for success of the talks themselvcs. 


—the need to move from unidimensional propaganda 
notions about security to an awareness of the integrity 
and internal iterrelationships of all components of 
this key concept of new political thinking has been 
realized. 


—as a result of 2 years of consultations of the “23,” 
compromises have been found for answers to ques 
tions, resolution of which during the course of the 
negotiations themselves could have not only comph- 
cated and dragged them out but also placed im doubt at 
the very beginning the possibility of reaching an 
appropriate agreement. In essence. in the depth of 
study of the issues. the consultations of the represen- 
tatives of NATO and the Warsaw Pact can be equated 
to the first stage of negotiations. 


The CFE Talks will be conducted within the framework 
of the CSCE process. Hence it is understandable that the 
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balance of interests of all 35 countries. This conclusion 
pertains to an even greater extent to the mandate of the 
negotiations having a direct relationship to the physical 
security of the European states. If you add two more 
things to the consensus factor—a most complicated 
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Al the first session of ncgotiations of the 23 states on 
conventional armed forces in Europe (Vienna, March 
1989). official proposals were introduced on behalf of 
the Warsaw Pact and the NATO countries. 
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which the most destabilizing types of conventional arms 
would be withdrawn, reduced, or limited. and restric- 
tions on military activities would also be introduced (the 
scale and number of simultancous exercises, their dura- 
tion and frequency. limits on troop movements. and so 
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On the whole, representatives of both the East and the 
West speak unanimously about the exceptional impor- 
tance of the negotiations of the 23 states taking place in 
Vienna. At the same time, it is noted that such a complex 
and multifaceted problem as radically cutting armed 
forces and conventional arms in Europe while constantly 
improving defensive and offensive weapons will require 
a comprehensive, all-embracing approach of both sides, 
various clements of which would supplement one 
another. 


On Approaches to Solving the Probiem 


The main problem of the CFE Talks which began in 
Vienna in the spring of 1989 is how to change the 
existing Warsaw Pact-NATO military balance in Europe 
in quantitative. structural, and spatial parameters in 
order to fulfill the Vienna mandate: to eliminate inequal- 
ities and potential for a surprise attack and the initiation 
of large-scale offensive actions. 


An analysis of this extremely complex, extensive 
problem can help discover certain logical interrelations 
in working out one or another approach. Thus, radical 
steps to decrease military confrontation on the continent 
are inseparably linked to the problem of significantly 
reducing conventional arms. ground forces, and tactical 
strike aviation. Deep cuts in arms, ground forces, and 
tactical strike aviation would help to decrease the possi- 
bility and probability of an attack using conventional 
weapons. Reducing and restructuring just ground forces 
to carry out defensive strategic missions, with one side 
maintaining a superiority in offensive air forces, would 
help give that side an overall superiority and destabilize 
the military balance. 


In other words. reducing conventional arms and ground 
forces. from the standpoint of strategic and operational 
logic. unquestionably musi be organically linked to a 
reduction of aviation, especially tactical strike aviation. 
But the problem itself of reducing aviation contains 
considerable internal complexities. Questions arise, for 
example, as to what ratio to make the aviation cuts with 
respect to reducing the number of ground forces and 
arms, how to determine the geographic areas of the cuts 
(center, southern and northern flanks), how to preclude 
(impede or reliably monitor) the possibility of a rapid 
transfer, in corresponding time parameters, of aviation 
to this region from other theaters during a crisis situa- 
tion, and, finally, how to distinguish between the same 
type of aircraft which are in the air forces and air 
defense. as well as in land-based naval aviation. You see, 
despite the proposals by the Warsaw Pact countries, 
naval forces were excluded from the mandate of the 
current negotiations. 


A number of fundamental considerations must be taken 
into account when working out geographic boundaries. 
subzones. and methods of making the reductions. If one 
of the sides has the intention of preserving for itself the 
capability of making a wide-scale attack on the other 


using armed forces and conventional arms. any negotia- 
tions on significantly reducing them in accordance with 
the goals of the Vienna mandaic would be knowingly 
doomed to failure. The basis of the CFE Talks is the lack 
of such military-political intentions and plans by either 
the West or the East. But the lack of aggressive intentions 
in and of itself does not mean that a military conflict in 
Europe is absolutely impossible and that any reductions 
can be arbitrarily advanced and carried out. 


The interconnection of restructuring the armed potcn- 
tials of both alliances and reducing them is primarily 
that restructuring must be done mainly by reducing their 
offensive elements without increasing the defensive 
ones. Otherwise, an increase in the “defensive” capadil- 
ities of one side may appear quite threatening for the 
other (for example, such as weapons systems for imple- 
menting the AirLand Battle. Follow-On Forces Attack, 
and other concepts), which would evoke a reciprocal 
reaction and lead to destabilizing the balance, noi to 
mention the enormous economic costs. Increasing 
“defense” by unilaicral measures, such as in the sphere 
of strategic arms, can undermine the total, overall sta- 
bility. Negotiations open a more reliable path to this 
goal. 


On the technical level—in the sphere of conventional 
arms in contrast to strategic nuclear arms—resolving this 
problem is made more complicated by the fact that, 
besides quantitative indices, an important role is played 
by the structure of large units and formations: their 
disposition, mobility, and possibilities for reinforce- 
ment; qualitative characteristics of weapons systems: 
cooperation between branches of service and combat 
arms; logistic support; and many other non-quantitative 
factors (effectiveness and stability of command and 
control. communications, and intelligence: troop 
training; morale; command skills in choosing the proper 
strategy and tactics; and so forth). Of course. an enor- 
mous role is also played by which side it ts that makes the 
first strike and how, how great the degree of surprise is, 
and how much the aggressor surpasses in carrying oul 
mobilization measures, relocating. and moving to for- 
ward lines. 


On the tactical and operational levels (on the divisional. 
corps, and army scale), the complexity of the problem 
becomes even greaicr due to the fact that defense 
Strategy includes not only purely defensive but also 
clearly expressed offensive operations and combat 
actions. In connection with the high degree of mobility 
and fire power of modern armed forces, both NATO and 
the Warsaw Pact place primary emphasis in military 
planning on the concept of a mobile and not a positional 
defense. That is to say. the defense of ground forces 
includes principles of meeting engagement. flank attacks 
against an attacking enemy. and active counteroffensive 
operations against an aggressor’s forces that have pene- 
trated (and possibly even consolidated on captured 
lines). As far as tactical (frontal) aviation is concerned, 
its actions such as air support of ground forces, making 
strikes against enemy airfields, second echelons and the 








rear infrastruciure, and lines of communication, and 
winning air superiority are difficult to differentiate in a 
defensive or an offensive by armed forces as a whole. 


Finally, on the strategic level (within the framework of 
theaters of military operations and a theater of war). the 
main issues for the defending side are how far is it 
permissible to retreat, how soon is 1 necessary to go over 
to the counteroffensive, and, finally. what to do afier the 
aggressor has been driven from captured territory: stop 
and wait until he regroups his forces. draws up reserves. 
and makes another, possibly more effective attack, or 
develop the counteroffensive deep into the enemy's 
territory until he is completely routed or until reaching 
agreement on ceasing military operations on possibly 
more favorable conditions for one’s own side. The expe- 
rience of World War II and local conflicts during the 
postwar period prompts choosing the second path. But it 
assumes creating in advance and maintaining a military 
potential which the other side is most likely to perceive 
and assess as a potential for an attack and lengthy. 
wide-scale offensive actions. If the other side does not 
prepare for the attack, it will inevitably consider such a 
defensive potential to be a threat to its security and will 
hardly agree to legalizing it by means of an agreement on 
mutual reduction and restructuring of armed forces on 
“strictly defensive principles.” 


The above-cited considerations pose a number of very 
difficult tasks for the participants in the negotiations. 
How, by reducing quantitative levels of armed forces and 
arms (including aviation), to decrease the offensive capa- 
bilities of the sides which are determined to no lesser 
extent by the qualitative characteristics, structure. dis- 
position, nature of training, logistic support, and capa- 
bilities of reinforcing and cooperation of the various 
clements of the armed forces? How, with a mutual 
reduction of forces and weapons, not to change the 
correlation of defensive and offensive capabilities in 
favor of the latier, considering that, as a result of the 
reductions, they will have to cover the same length and 
depth of defensive lines with fewer forces, while the 
attacking side will preserve the capability to concentrate 
forces for a strike as it sees fit? How to preserve for 
defense the capability of mobile defensive operations. 
the transfer of reserves to close breaches in defensive 
lines, and a counteroffensive to drive out an enemy who 
has penetrated, without creating simultancously a threat 
of an unprovoked attack for the other side? How to 
disperse the armed forces of the two blocks from the line 
of contact without creating a “vacuum” or “rarefied” 
zone for defense which an offensive, having an advan- 
tage in time and avenue of attack, given the high 
mobility of troops, will be able to penctrate all the more 
quickly and casily without encountering serious resis- 
tance? 


In other words, 1 will be necessary to resolve a most 
complicated problem of making cuts in armed forces and 
arms which would radically decrease the possibility of an 
attack without simultaneously decreasing the relative 
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capabilities of repelling aggression. It appears that it is 
necessary to proceed from several basic principles in 
solving this probiem. 


First of all, although all troop units and formations. 
without cxception. can be used both in defensive and 
offensive operations, massed deployment of certain 
types of armaments and especially concentration of them 
on individual axes contributes much more to an attack 
than to repelling aggression. This involves primarily 
tanks, self-propelled artillery and long-range artillery 
assets, attack helicopters equipped with powerful arma- 
ments, and tactical sirike aviation. It also pertains to 
certain auxiliary asscis and facilities moved up to the 
forward lines (pontoon bridge and assault crossing 
assets, rapid minecicaring equipment, large fucl and 
ammunition depots). 


Secondly. correctly chosen subzones of reductions and 
withdrawal of offensive arms and equipment within the 
framework of the entire space “from the Atlantic to the 
Urals” will contribute to a decrease in the concentration 
of these forces and resources near the line of contact of 
NATO and Warsaw Pact armed forces and a safe “divi- 
sion” of the military potentials of the sides. In doing so. 
it i$ Necessary to take into account that with a concen- 
tration of a potential aggressor’s forces for an attack. a 
transfer of forces to the forward edge along the line of 
contact gives the defending side a much better opportu- 
nity to determine in advance the axis of main thrust 
(thrusts) than when the aggressor moves troops up from 
the depth of his operational formations toward the 
border. Therefore, reduction, limitation, and control 
measures in the zone adjacent to the border (that is. in a 
corridor 100-200 km from the border) will significantly 
reduce the possibility of a surprise attack and give the 
defending side much more threat warning time, but will 
not interfere with taking advance measures to repel the 
attack if necessary. 


Thirdly, decreasing the possibility of a surprise attack 
will lessen the demands on the sizes of offensive group- 
ings for a mobile defense. a counteroffensive on the 
tactical and operational levels. and assets for deep coun- 
terstrikes (tactical strike aviation in particular), which 
may be perceived by the other side as a first-sirike 
potential. In these conditions, reserves ‘or a strategic 
counteroffensive can be positioned in the deep rear 
without creating the threat of an attack, and their size 
can be limited by the limits of reasonable sufficiency so 
as not to cause fear concerning the possibility afier a 
surprise attack of developing a wide-scale offensive deep 
into the other side's territory. The latter, in any case. 1s 
not very likely in the current political, socio-cconomic, 
and military-strategic conditions on the European con- 
tinent. 


Fourthly. introducing broad measures of trust. limiting 
military activities. and creating risk reduction centers 
and a comprehensive verification system (including on- 
site inspections, continuous Observation of the ground 
and air situation, monitoring on lines of communication, 
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at airfields, and at ports and large garrisons) would 
virtually eliminate the possibility of concealed violation 
of a treaty, transfer and concentration of forces and 
assets for a surprise attack. But another thing is impor- 
tant—in a hypothetical situation, how fast would the 
system make it possible to detect threatening actions by 
the other side, identify them as preparations for an 
attack (in contrast to reasonable measures to strengthen 
defense), and give time for retaliatory measures to 
strengthen defensive capabilities with respect to the time 
of preparations and initiation of an offensive by the 
attacking side. 


In the final analysis. the entire set of possible measures 
for armed forces and arms reduction and limitation 
measures, confidence measures, and so forth—for the 
purpose of preventing a surprise attack and eliminating 
the possibility of conducting broad offensive opera- 
tions—comes down to extending the warning time as 
much as possible in order to deprive the aggressor of his 
main advantage: the effect of surprise. Even a deep 
reduction in troops and armaments is theoretically 
reversible, and an aggressor can rebuild potential by 
mobilizing and stepping up military production, but the 
warning time, thanks to the treaty, would no longer be 
counted in days and weeks, but in months and years, 
which would would virtually make hopes for a successful 
attack baseless and would therefore eliminate the prob- 
ability of the latter. 


A number of considerations on their tactics can be added 
to these four fundamental principles. When reducing 
conventional armed forces in Europe. regardless of the 
scale of the cuts, it will be necessary to resolve a 
multitude of very complex political and technical prob- 
lems in the first stage of the negotiations. It will require 
a maximum of good will, flexibility, and foresight of the 
sides, their rejection of many traditional military and 
political views, and the customary practice of activities 
of armed forces for the sake of more important new 
goals. The physical volume of reductions must. there- 
fore, already in the first phase of the agreements be as 
large as possible for the “game to be worth the candice.” 
for the situation to improve in the military-political 
respect. and to bring considerable savings by decreasing 
military expenditures. 


In this regard, the principle of eliminating the imbal- 
ances already in the first stage of reductions is of very 
great importance. Regardless of the types of armaments 
and combat arms affected, the reductions would have 
particularly great strategic and political importance if 
they were made not simply to the existing level of the 
side lagging behind but to even lower equal ceilings. 
Then, the bloc having fewer forces and assets of a given 
category would participate in the reductions from the 
very beginning. One can only welcome the corrections in 
Vienna of the primordial principle of reducing “to the 
level of the side lagging behind.” 


Even after considerable unilateral reductions in the 
Warsaw Pact’s armed forces before conclusion of the 
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first phase of the negotiations and the bilateral (Warsaw 
Pact-NATO) reductions—afiter the first phase both sides 
will still have by historical standards a huge amount of 
offensive arms. But the relative balance between the 
offensive and defensive elements of the armed forces 
must change noticeably in favor of the latter. Offensive 
elements must become insufficient for a strategic offen- 
sive, but remain sufficient for conducting. if necessary. 
counteroffensive operations and a mobile defense on 
operational and tacticai levels. 


For the cuts to weaken the offensive potential to an even 
greater extent, but not the defensive capabilities. it 
would be exceptionally beneficia! to resolve issues of 
distinguishing between offensive and defensive arms not 
only by types, but also by types of weapons. This 
involves distinguishing between tactical strike aviation 
(bombers and ground-attack aircraft) and defensive air- 
craft (air defense fighter-interceptors). It is feasible to 
distinguish between such offensive systems as armored 
infantry fighting vehicles—and armored personnel car- 
riers with antitank weapons, light guns, and machine 
guns for mobile defense (for example, by weight and gun 
caliber). The same applies to artillery (particularly self- 
propelled) and MRLS systems—in contrast to light 
defensive guns and mortars, combat attack helicopters— 
in contrast to transport helicopters (say. by bottom 
armor). It is possible that these problems will have to be 
resolved at the next stage of negotiations. Authors of the 
review are not fully clear with respect to all these very 
complicated issues, but there is no question that they 
deserve most serious discussion by experts at the nego- 
tiations and at the non-governmental level. One way or 
another, such differentiations will have to be agreed 
upon for working out definitions (what is a “tank”, a 
“gun”, and so forth) and including future types of 
armaments and combat equipment in the established 
limits and zones. 


Finally, the question of what to do with the equipment 
being reduced is important. Whereas outdated equip- 
ment can be melted down, it is hardly rational and very 
expensive to destroy the latest expensive armaments. 
while at the same time continuing to produce them for 
equipping the remaining troops. Probably. the arms 
being reduced should be withdrawn from the zone of 
direct contact between NATO and the Warsaw Pact (and 
the assets of foreign troops withdrawn from Central 
Europe altogether) and can be partially transferred to 
reserve formations and also sent to depot storage. So that 
these assets cannot be quickly removed from storage and 
transferred to combat-ready units. a proposal could be 
discussed concerning their partial dismantling and sep- 
arate storage under strict monitoring (tanks apart from 
turrets; helicopters apart from rotors; self-propelled guns 
apart from guns; aircraft apart from engines): of course. 
here the designers and production workers have the say. 
Here, certain additional expenditures are justified. Ver- 
ifiable distinctions could be specified for reserve forma- 
tions and combat-ready units (20-30 percent of the 
named armaments of their total authorized strength in 
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large units, for example, could be maintained for active 
use and training, and the rest stored separately in a 
partially dismantled condition at depots, with the other 
side having the right of inspection). Then, a considerable 
portion of the remaining forces and resources could be 
transferred, mutually and without risk for defense, to a 
status of a reduced combat readiness in accordance with 
the goals of the Vienna mandate. 


Apparently, it will be necessary to reach an agreement on 
the authorized amounts of offensive arms not only in 
combat-ready units and reserve formations, but also at 
depots and storage facilities near the manufacturing 
enterprises, en route during shipments, and so forth. All 
these reserves must be subject to verification, including 
on-site inspections and short-notice inspections on 
request. Routine removal of armaments from depots and 
transfer of them to the troops to replace equipment being 
written off within the established ceilings should be 
accomplished with the appropriate notification of the 
other side based on an exchange of plans and schedules. 
Large reserves of armaments and equipment formed in 
this manner, including of the latest models, will make it 
possible to reduce annual production volumes sharply 
and carry out an in-depth conversion. In addition to 
reducing costs for material and technical support and 
personnel salaries (by reducing personnel strength and 
the number of large units and units), this can also 
become the main means of considerably reducing 
defense expenditures. 


Finally, to facilitate verification, it is advisable to make 
personnel cuts together with arms reductions. They 
would be subject to demobilization or partially trans- 
ferred to reserve status. The question of how to reduce 
armed force and arms is not a technical aspect, but a 
question of a fundamental nature. A reduction by 
removing individual weapons from units and subunits 
and reducing their personnel strength in this connection 
could hardly be reliably verified. Reducing by large 
formations, for example, by corps, armies, air wings, and 
air armies. would be easy to verify (of course, having 
agreed upon their organic complement of armaments 
and combat equipment), but after a specific phase this 
could contradict the idea of restructuring military poten- 
tials to defensive principles. The thing is. these large 
formations have a diverse composition of troops and 
armaments, and they are intended for conducting both 
offensive and defensive operations. An indiscriminate 
reduction of both offensive and defensive elements of 
the armed forces—for example, tanks and ATGM’s. 
tactical strike aviation together with air defense aircraft 
and missiles, large-caliber and self-propelled artillery 
together with light artillery and mortars, assault crossing 
equipment together with equipment for setting up obsta- 
cles and minelayers—would simply reduce the levels of 
the military balance without restructuring the potentials 
on defensive principles. Taking into account the invari- 
ability of the geographic factors. this could even rela- 
tively increase the potential of the attacking side. 
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Consequently, it would be advisable to make the reduc- 
tions by the largesi possible (for ease of verification). but 
homogeneous formations, that is. with one type (offen- 
sive) of basic armaments and combat equipment. For 
example, tanks and infantry fighting vehicles could be 
reduced by regiments or battalions; artillery—by regi- 
ments or battalions; aviation—by air regiments or 
squadrons; and so forth. The corresponding structures at 
garrisons (barracks. garages, storage facilities, airfields. 
roads) would be subject to storage. dismantling. or 
transfer to the civilian sector. A considerable demobili- 
zation of personnel would be carried out in parallel with 
the arms reductions, which would also result in a signif- 
icant savings in military expenditures and climinate the 
danger of a rapid buildup of forces in the zones of the 
cuts by the transfer there of arms and equipment to 
ready garrisons with a deployed logistic infrastructure. 


At first glance, it may seem that all of the above arc 
secondary. technical issues. The authors believe, how- 
ever, that there are no “trifle things” in such a matter as 
the Vienna negotiations. Each one can grow into a 
serious problem and slow down these historically impor- 
tant negotiations. And it is the duty of scientists to try to 
see complications and. to the extent of their abilities and 
available information, propose ways to settle them. 
Including aviation along with tanks. artillery. and 
armored vehicles in a package of reductions is one of the 
most important elements of the agreements. although 
this also involves considerable complexities. First of all. 
it involves determining the criteria for including them. 
Criteria have not yet been developed (in any case. not 
made public) making it possible to separate aircrafi 
specially adapted for strikes against ground targets (fron- 
tal bombers, fighte7-bombers, and ground-attack air- 
craft) or capable of making strikes against ground targets 
in addition to carrying out their main functions (multi- 
purpose fighters and individual modern models of 
fighter-interceptors) from aircrafi not capable of car- 
rying out such missions (fighter-interceptors). This is 
especially so since a number of aviation systems have 
modifications for functioning both as an interceptor and 
as a strike aircraft. It is also necessary to be able to 
distinguish between aircraft of the same type in air forces 
and land-based naval aviation (for example. Tu-16 and 
Tu-22 medium bombers. which according to Warsaw 
Pact data are counted in naval aviation, but not in air 
force frontal aviation; Su-!7 fighter-bombers: MiG-21., 
MiG-23, MiG-29, and Su-27 fighters, and others). In 
NATO, these types of air force and naval aircraft include 
the F-4, Tornado, F-104, and others. Working out such 
criteria and differentiations, although complex. seems 
possible to do in principle. In doing so, of course. an 
appropriate system of verification and inspections must 
be ensured, capable of verifying the established differen- 
tiations for such characteristics as sighting systems. 
armament, special equipment, and so forth. 


An equally important problem is determining the area of 
the reductions, since the operating radius and opera- 
tional flexibility of modern aviation makes it difficull to 
count in relatively small geographic zones. 
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To ensure the possibility of monitoring strike aviation, 
the sides must agree on the initial authorized amount of 
aircraft at each specific Warsaw Pact and NATO mili- 


constantly changing numbers (associated with training 
flights, the infrastructure of dual-basing. and so forth). 
All these complexities will increase many times over if it 
iS Necessary to Monitor not only the total number but 
also the number of individual types and modifications 
according to the presence (or lack) of certain character- 
istics of specific aircraft. 

Obviously, creating special “air observation zones.” ori- 
ented, for example, in a meridional direction, where it 
would be possible to accomplish sufficient monitoring 
by using radar observation aircraft (AWACS-type) 


out these tasks. Considering that the main task of these 
aircraft would be to monitor specific airfields until 
on-demand inspection teams arrive, the number of these 
zones and aircraft would be small (4-5 zones and 12-20 
aircraft for cach side). Taking into account the fact that 
there would no longer be a need for aircraft to remain on 
continuous watch in the air, monitoring would not be 
excessively expensive. 

Just as many complexities will have to be overcome 
when making cuts in other types of arms and armed 
forces personnel strength. Agreeing on the types and 
categories of arms to be reduced, their classification (for 
example. —s “strike combat aircraft,” “main battle 
tank.” calibers of artillery to be included, and so forth). 
starting data on the sides’ armed forces—all this will 
make it possible to balance more precisely the initial 
amounts of assets, the volumes of their reductions, and 
the end ceilings for the first, most important phase of the 
negotiations. 

The scheme cited, of course, is strictly illustrative in 
nature. 1t more likely demonstrates logic and details 
possible approaches to solving the problem, but in no 
way claims to serve as the basis of the expected agree- 
ment. Realistic negotiations of the states on these issucs. 
political decisions and compromises by the sides will 
most likely make significant corrections both to the 
initial assessments of the correlation of forces and to the 
specific parameters of an agreement on reducing the 
armed forces and arms of the Warsaw Paci and NATO. 
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their own military-political interests and national mili 
tary programs. Also of great importance is the overall 
military-political context in which the West European 
members of NATO view the problems of reducing armed 
forces and conventional arms in Europe. 


Sasecm of ann of is enuxtinaiae aan Atlantic 
(affecting relations with the U.S.), West European 
(caused by the particular features of interaction among 
these countries themselves), and, finally, “Easter” 
(determined by relations with the Soviet Union and 
other socialist states). 


For many years now the West European members of 
NATO have been facing a difficult choice. In accordance 
with their understanding of the conditions of ensuring 
security, they strive strengthen armed forces and con- 
stantly modernize conventional arms. Representatives 
of the U.S. persistently advocate increasing the West 
European contribution to NATO. 


In practice, however. it is very difficult for the countries 
of Western Europe to achieve such goals without imple- 
menting such emergency and politically quite unpopular 
measures as considerably increasing expenditures for 
military needs and increasing the term of service in the 
army. it is becoming increasingly difficult to justify 
seanpian up ealittary eltecta toden by ennestions chau Gs 
increased “Soviet threat.” Actually, for many years now 
the quantitative levels of the armed forces of a majority 
of West European NATO members have not been 
increasing. in the current decade, only Italy, Turkey, and 
Greece have increased their personnel strength some- 
what. The number of ships, aircrafi, tanks, and artillery 
pieces in service in the majority of countries of Western 
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Europe has also remained roughly the same. and some- 
tumes even decreased. Al the same time. there has been a 
certain qualitative improvement in conventional arms. 


The pusbtem b often eosslved 


shortage of drafiees in a number of West Europcan 
countnes, particularly the FRG. may stimulate reduc- 
tions to a certain extent, but it 1s quite capable of making 
up for this shortage by increasing the term of service. 


Sometimes the assumption 1s expressed that Icfi-wing 
coming to power in and of itself can lead to 
substantial changes in military-political policies and. in 
particular. to reductions in the armed forces. Bul neither 
the Social-Democrats in the FRG nor the Laborists in 


Ht 


effective general-purpose force and non-nuclear arms. 
Thus, it 1s hardly possible to count on the fact that the 
West European NATO countries will make significant 
reductions in armed forces and conventional arms uns- 
laterally. A decrease im their levels 1s possible, as took 
place im this decade im France. Iceland. Portugal. and 
Denmark. However. this process will most likely at best 
be limited and selective in nature and be drawn out over 
a long period, at the same time. the structure of the 
armed forces. other things being equal, will remain 
basically unchanged. and modernization of arms will 


continuc. 


On the level of NATO as a whole, contradictory tenden- 
cies are developing regarding the attitude toward the 
subyect matter of negotiations on reducing conventional 
arms and armed forces. As was already stated. the US 
insists on increasing West European states’ contribution 
to NATO. After the signing of the Sovict-American INF 
Treaty. discussion intensified over the question of “com- 
pensation” for the climimation of American missiles 
under way by strengthening the military potential, 
including in the arca of conventional arms. In particular. 
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the governments of England. France. Italy. and the FRG. 
with certain stipulations. agreed with this. And alihough 
implementation of such plans in the next few years 
would be quite difficult, their very caistence indicatcs 
that there should be no talk about the absolute readiness 
of West Europeans to reduce their armed forces and 
conventional arms. 


Official circles of the countrics of Western Europe 
approach differently the question of a possible reduction 
of American troops on the continent in the event an 
agreement is reached im the negotiations between the 
Warsaw Pact and NATO. The governments of the West 
European NATO allies, jointly with the U.S.. adopted a 
plan for reducing conventional arms and armed forces in 
which main emphasis 1s placed on reducing American 
troops in Europe. although it also calls for a decrease im 
the levels of armed forces of the European states of the 
alliance. Nevertheless. a considerable decrease im the 
personne! strength of U.S. armed forces in Europe. even 
simultancously with a reduction of Sovict troops. 1s seen 
in some circles as a threat of “dividing” NATO. The 
latter. thus. not directing their efforts toward large reduc- 
tions in their own armed forces and conventional arms. 
at the same time would not want far-reaching decreases 
in personne! strength of American troops in Western 
Europe. 


There cxists another knot of interrelations on which the 
positions of West European states on the problems of 
reducing armed forces and conventional arms in Europe 
largely depends. This involves the interests and commiut- 
ments of these states in Western Europe and beyond its 
boundanes. 


First of all. according to the Paris Accords of 1954. the 
members of the West European alliance undertook a 
pledge to consult one another when changing the levels 
of their armed forces on the European continent 
Although thrs practice has almost not been used and was 
devised mainly to monitor the FRG. 1 most likely would 
be revived and actively used if u came down to reduc- 
tions. This can slow down the course of negotiations. 


Secondly. there cxrst certain agreements between mndi- 
vidual West European states thal concern permanent 
stationing of armed forces. In accordance with these. 
British, French. Belgian. and Dutch troops are located 
on the territory of the FRG. These. as a rule. are the most 
hattleworthy and well-cquipped contingents. and their 
reduction would require preliminary mutual consent of 
the corresponding counties. 


Thirdly. the difficult relations between Turkey and 
Greece create additional difficulties. Strengthening their 
armed forces or. on the contrary, any reductions in them 
are made dependent by the government of these coun- 
tries on the state of their mutual relations. Up to now. 
there has been observed a tendency toward competition 
in strengthening military might. a sort of two-sided arms 
race 
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which could be used in these interests. In the future. this 
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urope the desire to reach an agreement which 
not at all significantly disrupt the current struc- 
of mutual relations between the countries of the 
also the “inter-West European” balance in 
arca of armed forces and conventional arms will 


ty 


make it more difficult to use the traditional thesis of the 
“Soviet threat” to justify programs for developing the 
armed forces and build up arms. So far. this does not 
mvolve irreversible changes in public opinion, but now i 
is still much more difficull in the official circles of West 
European countries to oppose reducing the armed forces 
and conventional arms of the two military-political 
alhances. 


The thesis about a Sovict superiority in the arca of 
conventional arms and armed forces 1s deeply rooted in 
the consciousness of the West European public. The 
establishment of “approximate overall equality” to 
counter i im the past was scen as unconvincing. espe- 
cially with the lack of sufficiently detailed information 
characterizing the Warsaw Pacis military potential in 
Europe. Therefore, the dynamism. flexibility. and murtia- 
tive demonstrated by the Soviet Union in this arca as a 
whole have evoked a quite favorable reaction in Western 
Europe. Special note is made of the recognition of the 


possibility of asymmetrical reduction, which is seen as 
an important confirmation of the peaceful intentions of 
the USSR with respect to Western Europe. and im a 
broader sense—as evidence of the foreign policy restruc- 
turing actually being accomplished by the Sovict Union. 
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[Article by Georgiy Melorovich Sturua, candidate of 
historical sciences and sector head at the USSR 
Academy of Sciences IMEMO: “The East European 
Factor in the U.S. Approach™] 


[Text] An analysis of statements by U.S. political and 
military figures and American literature indicates that 
the East European factor plays a definite role in forming 
Washington's approach to limiting conventional forces 
and arms. One can just how much by the attention given 
in developing this approach. in particular. to the fol- 
lowing three problems: the scale of the contribution of 
the socialist countries in Eastern Europe to the Warsaw 
Pact military potential; the state of affairs in the mili- 
tary-political alliance of the socialist countrics. and the 
possible consequences of limiting and redeployment of 
conventional forces and arms for the mutual relations 
between the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. Although 
public assessments of these problems do not fully reflect 
American views, and in some cases probably even inten- 
tionally distort them, nevertheless the assessments 
encountered are sufficiently indicative to identify the 
main parameters of the American position with respect 
to considering the East European factor. 

1. Numerical calculations of the Warsaw Pact military 
potential, which are mentioned in various American 
publications, indicate that the Warsaw Pact members. 
besides the USSR. make an appreciable contribution to 
the alliance’s military efforts. In studies on the Warsaw 
Pact, reductions of the USSR Armed Forces begun in the 
late 1950's are often tied in with a stepping up of the 
alliance’s activities, a sharp increase in the number of 
military exercises, and also the development by the 
Soviet command of the concept of a coalition war. 
assuming greater emphasis on using the armed forces of 
the East European countries. Indicators characterizing 
this contribution vary depending on the calculation 
methods used. The data cited further correspond to the 
latest version of the military balance in Europe sub- 
mitted by NATO last year. 


The East European countrics of the Warsaw Pact 
account for 29 percent of the total number of tanks. 24 
percent of the artillery, and 29 percent of the alliance’s 
ground forces in Europe. 27 percent of the total number 
of bombers, grownd-attack aircrafi, and fighters of the 
alliance are deployed in the air forces of the East 
European member countries. The U.S. considers the 
mobilization capabilities of this group of countnes in the 





first 10 days afier the start of mobilization to be key: 22 
of the 24 divisions the Warsaw Pact will be able to bring 
to a state of heightened combat readiness and position 
near NATO borders will be deployed by East European 
members of the Warsaw Pact. It will be extremely 
difficult for the Soviet Union. these experts summarize. 
to wage successful military operations against NATO 
without using the combat potential of the East European 
states. 


Beginning in the 1980's. rapt attention in American 
research was given to studying the question of how much 
the USSR can count on the military capabilities of its 
allies in safeguarding its military-political interests. A 
number of American publications spread the thesis that 
the Soviet Warsaw Pact allics and their armies are 
supposedly not so “reliable” that the USSR can rely on 
them in the event of war on the European continent. 
Expounding on the theme of “reliability” of East Euro- 
pean countries as USSR allics in a war situation in 
Europe. American researchers discuss hypothetical sce- 
narios in which the USSR would divert from direct 
Participation in combat operations in the initial phase of 
the war up to one-third or more of the total number of 
divisions deployed in Eastern Europe to ensure the 
security of lines of communication leading to the Soviet 
troops stationed on the line of contact with large units 
and units of NATO forces. At the same time, American 
experts believe that, if NATO's actions appear threat- 
ening and aggressive to the USSR’s allies. Moscow will 
be able to ensure a high level of “reliability” of its 
Warsaw Pact partners. 


For a certain portion of American experts. the predicted 
possibility of “ferment” in Eastern Europe served as the 
most convincing argument in favor of the fact that the 
USSR. they say, in its “offensive strategy” directed its 
efforts at accomplishing lightning-fast. blitzkrieg opera- 
tions with those forces which it has near the NATO 
borders. Trying to find convincing arguments to support 
this conclusion, analysts in the U.S. proposed the fol- 
lowing logical chain. An attempt to reinforce the existing 
contingents of Soviet Armed Forces in Eastern Europe 
by transferring large units from the USSR not only 
would send a signal to the enemy that an attack was 
being prepared. but most likely would destabilize the 
situation in countries where the Sovict divisions being 
transferred would be deployed. Further. proponents of 
this theory maintain, the very nature of a blitzkrieg war. 
requiring prompt decision making. rules out for the 
USSR the variant of extended consultations with its 
allics. The transient course of the war. in addition. would 
reduce to a minimum the dangers potential prospects of 
“ferment” in Eastern Europe: the countries of the region 
would not have sufficient time to assess the situation 
taking shape and actions of such a scale which could 
adversely affect the effectiveness of offensive operations 
by Soviet troops. 
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The considerable degree of speculativeness of the sce- 
narios built in connection with the tssuc of the “fer- 

ment™ of the East European countries has been recog- 
nized by many US. analysts. Pointing out the possibility 
of contradictions arising between the USSR and its allies 
was used, in particular. to refute the alarmist assertions 
about the critical situation in which NATO ts supposedly 
located. 


2. The potential contribution of the East European 
Warsaw Pact members to the alliance’s military efforts 
was assessed in American publications against the back- 
ground of the more general problem of the state of affairs 
in the Warsaw Pact. It should be stated that the assess- 
ment of the situation in the Warsaw Pact and in the 
countries that belong to i 1s today being enriched with 
new themes in connection with the perestroyka begun in 
the USSR and its initiatives. The changes being made to 
the assessment indicatc. if not confus 4. at least caution 
on the part of American experts at this stage with respect 
to predicting the possible nature of the influence of the 
policy of radical reforms in the Soviet Union on the 
Warsaw Pact. 


From all appearance. the following notions still remain 
inviolable. The USSR needs Eastern Europe as: a) a 
“buffer zone™ separating it in peacetime from the nega- 
tive influence of the NATO countries, b) a troop deploy- 
ment arca—their deployment areca on “forward lines” 
reinforces the USSR's military position. makes it pos- 
sible to lower the threat of conducting combat operations 
on its own territory. and guaranices political stability of 
Eastern Europe: c) a geopolitical argument in the con- 
frontation of two systems and ideologies. The Sovict 
Union, American research summarizes. had managed 
relatively successfully to counter the centrifugal pro- 
cesses in the Warsaw Pact. 


However, by the mid-1980's, the works of American 
researchers had begun to an ever-increasing extent to 
view the Warsaw Pact as a military-political formation 
which in its original form served the interests of the 
USSR. The following point of view had taken shape in 
the U.S. on the eve of the process of reforms begun in the 
USSR: 


—the establishment of detente in the late 1960's had 
granted the countries of Eastern Europe an opportu- 
nity to expand various contacis with the West. 
increased the laticr’s influcnce on i. and created 
favorable conditions for demonstrating “indepen- 
dence” from the Sovict Union. The imicrnational 
situation. different from the 1950's. resulted im a 
lessening of the perception of a threat from NATO. 
which affected the structure of mutual relations 
between the USSR and its allics. The creation of new 
Warsaw Pact bodies beginning in the 1960's and the 
regular and more frequent mectings and consultations 
within the framework of the alliance are viewed by 
American experts as “gains” by the East European 
countries and a long-term trend. which. they say. the 
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USSR will have a hard time getting used to both 
politically and psychologically: 


—aggravation of economic and social problems in the 
countries of Eastern Europe threatens the stability of 
governments and forces them to maneuver and make 
concessions. (In the last several years, the situation in 
this region has supposedly become even more compli- 
cated and contradictory. Perestroyka in the USSR has 
opened the way for reforms in Eastern Europe. but the 
ability of the leadership of a number of countrics to 
adapt to the need for changes and become their 
champion is assessed by U.S. experts as being rather 
limited. Hence. 11 ts expected that the friction between 
these regimes and Moscow, which they say ts 
prompting reforms. will increase. Al the same time, 
reforms in some countrics of Eastern Europe. stimu- 
lated by Soviet perestroyka. as is noted in the U.S.. 
may go significantly farther than Moscow would like. 
and even not in the same direction.). 


—the differences in the Warsaw Pact. as American 
researchers believed during the pre-perestroyka 
period, were caused also by reasons directly pertaining 
to the alliance’s military activities. First of all, i was 
maintained that. experiencing cconomic difficulties, 
the East European Warsaw Pact members resisted 
“pressure” from the USSR. which sought from them 
an increase in military efforts. Military analysts in the 
U.S. assumed that a number of other aspects evoked 
dissatisfaction of the USSR’s allies: a) limited partic- 
ipation in making decisions affecting the Warsaw 
Pact. b) the alhance’s military strategy was supposedly 
aimed at turning the territory of Eastern Europe into a 
“battlefield” and meant the inevitability of large troop 
losses by the East European Warsaw Pact members: c) 
delays in equipping them with modern Soviet combat 
equipment. 


Although the works of some American authors appealed 
not to mistake what is desired for reality and not to 
cxagecrate the scale of differences within the Warsaw 
Pact. these publications nevertheicss confirm a conclu- 
sion typical for corresponding research in the U.S.: the 
Warsaw Paci has reached a certain turning point in its 
history. The Sovict Union, these studies stated, is sup- 
posedly faced with a difficult dilemma: clements of 
“democratization” must be mtroduced into the organi- 
zation of the alliance in order to give it a more dynamic 
quality and cffectivencss. but such restructuring of the 
alhance. apparcnily. in the final analysis would decrease 
its original value in the cyes of Moscow and would 
require a fundamental re-cxamination of the goals for 
the sake of which the USSR advocated creating the 
Warsaw Pact. 


The American analysis of the situation associated with 
limiting conventional forces and arms has begun to 
undergo changes as a result of the Sovict Union's 
announcement in December 1988 of plans to reduce by 
six divisions its military presence in Eastern Europe. 
Approxmiatcly nmght up until the end of last year in the 


United States, apparently. the point of view was preva- 
lent according to which the USSR, making maximum 
propaganda use of NATO's fluctuation with respect to 
questions of limiting conventional forces and arms. itself 
had not determined its own attitude toward them. Amer- 
Union is interested in reducing tension between the 
Warsaw Pact and NATO to gain access to Western 
technology. to establish the trade and economic ties with 
the West necessary for accomplishing perestroyka. and 
also to case the heavy burden which military expendi- 
tures is placing on the economy. Al the same time. in the 
views of specialists in the U.S. there has cxisted a 


conventional armed forces and arms in the European 
regions. 

They include, above all. the USSR's uncertainty with 
respect to what the consequences of such reductions 
might be for stability of “order” in Eastern Europe. in 
which it has invested considerable political capital and 
considerable funds and resources to maintain. According 
to the opinion firmly established in the U.S.. the Soviet 
Union has reason to fear that the governments it sup- 
ports in the countries of Eastern Europe “will not remain 
on their fect” in the event Soviet armed forces are 
withdrawn from them. Reducing the USSR’'s military 
presence in Eastern Europe and at its borders, as was 
believed in the U.S.. can lead to “disintegration” of the 
Warsaw Pact. The Sovict Union, according to the Amer- 
ican analysis, has still not determined what the lowest. 
maximum level of its military presence in Eastern 
Europe should be, guaranteeing 1 control over the situ- 
ation in the region. 

Researchers in the U.S. have adhered to the opinion that 
politicians in the East European countries, in turn, arc 
concerned about the prospective withdrawal of Soviet 
troops. It has been predicted that in some part of the 
political circles of Eastern Europe they will object to 
large reductions of USSR Armed Forces and reductions 
made in an very short time penod. 

3. After the USSR's decision on withdrawing a signifi- 
cant portion of its troops from the territory of Eastern 
Europe, which was followed by statements of other 
Warsaw Pact members about reducing the strength of 
their armed forces, and after the advancement in May 
1989 of the far-reaching proposals of the Warsaw Pact on 
climinating the asymmetries in the European military 
balance. the US. gradually began frecing itself of doubts 
as to the seriousness of Moscow's intentions. The current 
situation, in the opinion of American researchers, no 
longer makes it possible to put off until the future the 
formation of a US. position with regard to possible deep 
cuts in armed forces in Europe and. in particular. to a 
decrease in the USSR's military presence in its allied 
countries. 


There 1s no direct indication in American research as to 
what the U.S. strategy may be with regard to the prob- 
lems facing the USSR and its Warsaw Pact allics in the 








process of limiting conventional forces and arms. As it 
appears. there 1s no unity of opinions im the United 


would undermine the USSR's course for reforms and 
force it “again™ to take more “aggressive™ forcign policy 
stands. which hardly serves the interests of the U.S. and 
the West. The logic of this version assumes the possi- 
bility of an escalation of tension in Europe to the brink of 
war. 


The general idea of another version comes down to the 
fact that the United States in any event, that is. even if 
the USSR 1s unable to prevent “disruption of military- 


gain the upper hand in disputes with allies will increase 


NATO and to the military-political unjorning of the US. 
and Western Europe. 


The prospects of a complete withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from the GDR evoke special concern im the US. and 
certain NATO countnes. The prospects of a subsequent 
or simultancous withdrawal of the American military 
contingent from West Germany are also directly linked 
to thes. Washington 1s cxtremely worned that the most 
important obstacies to “reuniting the two Germanics™ 
and forming a large state—a serous Competitor for the 
L).S.—would thus be removed. In addition. 1 seems to 
American analysis that such a “reunification of the 


Germames” would imvolve thei neutralization and 
actual destruction of the entire Western system of secu- 
rity. American publications frequently maintain that a 
new German state would be ready to establish close 


and Second World Wars also share the US. sentrments 
with respect to such a state formation. 


Concern regarding the future of NATO. preserving for 
the U.S. miliary levers of influence over West European 


in military personnel was its desire to prevent the threat 
of the U.S. and the USSR losing control of the situation 
in NATO and in Eastern Europe. respectively. 


In the complicated set of reasons for the U.S. putting 
forward the idea of asymmetrical reductions of armed 
forces personnel of the USSR in Easiern Europe and of 
the U.S. im Western Europe. it ts quite likely that there 
was also the thought. if not to impede the process of 
lomitiny the non-nuclear component of military power. 
at least the desire to recapture the mitiative. placing 
Moscow in a difficult position by “exposing the contra- 
dictions im the positions of the Soviets and Eastern 
Europe.” 


In actuality, 1 1s precisely the American approach to the 
role of the East European factor in the process of limiting 
conventional forces and arms that largely demonsitraics 
an imternal contradictioriness. On the onc hand. you 
cannot help but feel that certain circles in Washington 
would like to play the “East European card” and. as a 
result. gain certain muilitary-political advantages: as a 
minimum. recapture the mitiative from the Soviet 
Union im the struggle for world public opimion. On the 
other hand. the U.S. political establishment 1s discov- 
ering a certain understanding of the complexity of the 
present situation, which certainly «= not described m 
terms of a game with a zero sum. 
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It should also be emphasized thai in the assessments of 
how to approach the use of the East European factor. the 
Unnted States cannot help but take into account its many 
years of cxpernence im conducting a so-called differents- 
ated policy with respect to the USSR's Warsaw Paci 
imously adhered to the policy of encouraging by onc 
method or another socialist countnes that 
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in that part of the political spectrum m the US. where 
the idea of “helping peresiroyka” has become wide- 
spread. somewhat proposals are being 


amorphous 
expressed within the framework of the following model: 
The United States should call for measures to strengthen 
the USSR's confidence im the stability of the strategic 
situation on the European continent so as to form a 
“more favorable” climate for the advancement of 
reforms both in the Soviet Union and in Easter Europe. 
Those same circles which sce perestroyka as a threat to 
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of Countries in the Socialist Community in 1988") 

[Text] The development of the national economy of 
CEMA member nations. that observed the 40th anniver- 
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projections, but in the GDR. and especially in Romania. 
growth on the whole was lower than planned. 
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Conditions for the creation of a unified socialist market 
form through the restructuring of national foreign eco- 
nomic mechanisms. through the development of new 
forms of cooperation—direct relations and joint ven- 
tures of CEMA countries. In the USSR alone, by the 
middle of 1988 more than 900 enterprises had concluded 
contracts on direct relations with partners from other 
countries in the community: 589 enterprises were 
engaged in such relations in Poland. At the same ume. 
direct relations as yet produce a slight national economic 
effect and are not always established as a result of the 
direct initiative of participants in the cooperative effort. 


The number of joint ventures is as yet small and their 
activity 1s developing quite slowly. Nevertheless CEMA 
countrics show much interest in such a form of cooper- 
ation—not only reciprocal cooperation bul cooperation 
with partners from capitalist countries as well. Joint 
ventures with Western partners are probably becoming 
even more widespread. The year 1988 provided a 
number of examples of this. Thus Hungary created 
enterprises and firms with the participation of West 
German, Austrian, and American capital. They will 
produce various kinds of products: compact disks. 
houschold chemical products, printed fabrics, window 
glass. By the middle of the year, there were 180 joint 
veniures in operation in the nation. Morcover, over half 
of them were created in the last 1.5 years. By the 
beginning of 1988, Czechoslovakia had signed 177 coop- 
crative agreements with firms in capitalist countrics and 
by the end of the year, their number comprised approx- 
imately 200. A considerable number of such agreements 
was concluded with Bulgarian enterprises and organiza- 
tions. In the country there are 12 mixed companies in 
which firms of a number of capitalist countries. 
including Japan and the USA, participate. 


However, industrial cooperation with Western partners 
1s developing quite slowly, its share in the overall volume 
of trade turnover ts small. This is im large measure 
connected with the considerable indebtedness of a 
number of CEMA countries to the West and the fact that 
they do not have a convertible currency. In 1988 the 
indebtedness problem continued to exert a substantial 
influence both on the foreign economic activity of coun- 
trics in the community and on the entire course of 
economic development of Poland, Hungary, and 
Romania in particular. According to the estimates. the 
net indebtedness of CEMA member nations at the end of 
1988 was approximately $100 billion’ . including $35.7 
billion owed by Poland and $15.5 billion owed by 
Hungary 


The signing of a yount declaration in Luxembourg estab- 
lishing official relations between the CEMA and the EC 
in the summer of 1988 was a positive feature in the 
development of foreign ecovomic relations of CEMA 
member nations with capitalist countries. This was 
unquestionably one of the remarkable results of the year 
that opened up a new stage in relations between the two 
larecst cconomic groupings of European countries. 


Nor can we fail to note such a characteristic feature in 
the foreign economic activity of CEMA countries in 
1988 as the intensive restructuring of its actual mecha- 
nism and the search for additional levers and stimuli for 
active involvement in the international division of labor. 
In the USSR the December decree of the USSR Council 
of Ministers significantly simplified enterprises’ access 
to foreign markets. Analogous measures are planned in 
Bulgaria within the framework of the general reform of 
the national economic mechanism, the implementation 
of which commenced last year. In Czechoslovakia. the 
new foreign economic relations law ratified in July 1988 
gives enterprises substantially broader rights while pre- 
serving planned, centralized control over foreign trade. 


In Hungary and Poland, where measures to democratize 
access to foreign markets were enacted earlier. further 
steps have been taken to form an optimal subject of 
foreign economic relations (the law on economic socict- 
ics/companies in the HPR), to stimulate and enhance the 
effectiveness of export activity. Bulgaria, Hungary. 
Vietnam, Poland, and the USSR have taken measures to 
attract foreign capital. One such step has been the 
establishment of duty-free trade zones. These zones cxist 
in Bulgaria (in the vicinity of the Danube towns of Vidin 
and Ruse) and in Poland (Szczecin). Decisions to estab- 
lish such zones have also been reached in the USSR (in 
the Baltic republics and the Far East) and in Vietnam (on 
the Saigon River). 


Measures taken by a number of CEMA countries to 
make effective use of foreign currency and to form a 
currency market should also be mentioned. Thus. in 
1988 Bulgaria’s ministry of economics and planning and 
People’s Bank approved rules governing the sale of 
convertible currency for enterprises and organizations at 
auction [na torgakh |. Similar “currency auctions” are 
also held in Poland. 


The formation of a flexible credit and banking system is 
another condition to the creation of a national currency 
market. Hungary, for example, has made the transition 
to a two-tiered system to this end. The Hungarian 
national bank performs foreign economic functions in 
their traditional forms. The functions of extending credit 
to enterprises, however, have been transferred to newly 
created commercial banks that have been granted the 
right of independent economic activity in the given 
sphere. 


On the whole, 1988 can be called a year of intensive 
reform of the foreign trade mechanism and its iniegra- 
tron with the general task of restructuring economic life 
of CEMA member nations. 


Economic policy 


The year 1988 occupied a special place in the economic 
policy of most countries in the community. Economic 
structures were reorganized, development prioritics were 
reviewed, and the search was made for new forms of 
production organization. At the same time. particulars 
of development of individual countries were vividly 





manifested and the pluralism of national strategies 
intensified thereby enriching the collective experience of 
socialist construction as a whole. 

These features were specifically expressed in the orien- 
tation of the economic policy of European CEMA coun- 
tries. Hungary and Poland have consistently and inten- 
sively pursued a course aimed at forming a market 
model of the economy. Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia 
have stepped up their reforms of late, but are carrying 
them out to a considerable degree within the framework 
of the cxisting system through the reorganization of 
individual management and production structures. 
through the more gradual and restricted introduction of 
clements of market relations in the economy. Finally, the 
GDR and Romania on the whole adhere to economic 
policy of previous years which gives priority to planned. 
centralized methods of management. (Naturally, such a 
classification is to a considerable degree conditional). 


The situation that has developed in Hungary and Poland 
has a number of features in common. Their market 
relations are developing in the face of strong pressure 
exerted on their economies by their foreign indebted- 
ness. Since 1988. economic reform in these countries has 
been accompanied by a more active process of change in 
the political sphere. Hungary has moved in the direction 
of instituting a multi-party system. The change of gov- 
ernment in Poland has been followed by active dialogue 
with the opposition within the framework of a round- 
table discussion. 


Both countries are taking measures to normalize the 
structure of their economies, to curb unprofitable pro- 
duction, and to mobilize export resources to the max- 
imum in order to improve the external balance. The 
strengthening of the economic independence of enter- 
prises and the devclopment of competitive principles are 
viewed as the most important objectives of economic 
policy. In addition to the positive results of this course: 
the adaptation of production to the actual requirements 
of the market, reduction of the size of the administrative 
staff. higher product quality, and the development of the 
producers’ initiative, negative results: inflationary 
growth of prices. increased social tensions, are also seen. 


Bulgaria 1s continuing its search for new organizational 
forms and structures. Starting in 1988, the country has 
abolished many clements of its government system: the 
Statc planning commitice [gosplan], the committee for 
science and technology, the ministry of finance, etc. 
They have been replaced by 5 consolidated ministries 
(economics and planning. agriculture, foreign political 
relations, transport: culture, science and education) and 
by I 1 interbranch complexes embracing practically all 
spheres of cconomic management (ce. g.. “Heavy 
Machine Building. Industry for Man. the Bulgarian 
Association for Tourism and Recreation,” etc.). 


The Czechoslovak program proclaiming a new federal 
government confirms the policy of accelerating the 
restructuring of the cconomic mechanism. Concreic 
measures have also been taken to reform pricing and to 
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combat the unprofitable operation of enterprises. For 
example, retail prices were rectified to a certain degree in 
the first quarter of 1988. Retail prices were reduced—by 
16-37 percent—on numerous manufactured goods. 
including knitted outergarments, underwear. and chil- 
dren's clothing. Al the same time. public catcring prices 
were raised slightly. 


The substantial restructuring of the management mech- 
anism, especially in the area of prices, is planned for 
1989. A November sitting of the CSSR Chamber of the 
People and the Chamber of Nations examined the 
reform of wholesale and purchase prices, the redistribu- 
tion of financial resources, the restriction of state subsi- 
dies to industry, and the rationalization of the wage tax 
system. It was noted that the restructuring of wholesale 
prices (which did not affect retail prices) was intended to 
promote the introduction of new principles governing 
the operation of the economic mechanism, the profit- 
ability of production, and the rectification of its level by 
branch. 


As already noted, changes in the GDR economic mech- 
anism were conducted within the framework of the 
existing model of economic management. Here the indi- 
vidual and cooperative sectors are from the very begin- 
ning integrated into the structure of the economy and 
therefore the country does not have to make additional 
efforts to create and develop them. Principal attention is 
devoted to improving large-scale state production orga- 
nized along the principle of combines. Certain correc- 
tions in the direction of greater independence have been 
made in the activity of these economic units. In partic- 
ular, a program for the reorganization of the system for 
financing investments has gradually been implemented. 
The combines’ own resources are coming to play a more 
prominent pari as a source of capital investment and 
enterprises are playing a larger role in determining the 
concrete directions of investment policy. By the year 
1990, self-financing will become the only form of the 
combines’ investment activity of combines. Within the 
framework of the self-financing experiment, in which 16 
combines participated, there were parallel measures to 


improve product pricing. 


On the whole. as the Seventh Plenum of the Central 
Committee of the Socialist Unity Party of Germany 
(December 1988) once again stated, the country con- 
tinues to advocate a policy that is based on the system- 
atic use of public property to secure full employment and 
social guarantees to the population. The possibility of 
developing market relations are evaluated cautiously. 


Romania's economic policy continues to be based on 
mandatory regulatory methods. on a regime of strict 
administrative responsibility. On a structural plane. 
there is a tendency to return to an economic manage- 
ment model based on a higher accumulation norm. At 
the same time, the gap observed in 1988 between the 
planned rate of economic growth (9-10 percent) and the 
actual rate of economic growth (3.2 percent) gencratcs 
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doubt that the orientation toward the dynamization of 
the nation’s development is realistic. 


Economic policy gives priority to the strengthening of 
the export potential as a means of eliminating foreign 
indebtedness. A special decree to increase the wage fund 
for enterprises working for the external market has been 
adopted for the purpose of stimulating exports. 


Last year the orientation toward a strict economy based 
on the elimination of foreign debt was relaxed some- 
what. In particular, a decree has been issued for the 
purpose of increasing the norms and lowering the rates 
charged for the delivery of electric power. 


In Vietnam the year 1988 was marked by the economic 
modernization processes, by the emancipation of the 
productive forces, and by the utilization of the potential 
of different socioeconomic orientations. The year saw 
the adoption of numerous important decrees and legis- 
lative acts concerning the reduction of mandatory plan 
indicators, the regulation of prices of raw materials and 
supplies, policy on the individual sector of the economy. 
the mechanism for managing state agricultural enter- 
prises. ctc. Foreign trade activity has been substantially 
democratized. This has been facilitated by laws on 
export-import duties and foreign capital investments. It 
must be said that the adopted measures have already had 
a certain effect that has been expressed in increased 
economic activity, in the creation of additional jobs, in 
the growth of exports, and in slowing down inflation to a 
certain degree. 


The economic development of Cuba has continued at the 
same or even slightly higher level of centralized planning 
of production and distribution of investment and mate- 
rial-technical resources. At the same time, measures have 
been taken to nationalize management structures by 
eliminating superfluous links. In the area of production 
Organization, it has been the policy to create enlarged 
production associations in which the basic personnel and 
technical potential will be concentrated. The transfer of 
a number of management functions of ministries to 
associations 1s planned. The long-range model of devel- 
opment of such associations is based on the experience 
of the activity of combines in the GDR. 


The reorganization of a number of directions of the 
Mongolian economy in 1988 was analogous to measures 
taken in the USSR. The number of administrative per- 
sonnel have been reduced. The 9 ministries and depart- 
ments that were in operation last year have been 


replaced by 5 new ministries and departments that more 
rationally combine interconnected branches. Legislative 
activity has become more active. A special commission 
was created for this purpose in March 1988. In April a 
draft law on the state enterprise in the MPR was pro- 
mulgated (and was ratified in November). The law 
provided for the strengthening of economic account- 
ability and the economic independence of enterprises. 
Significant attention is devoted to the restoration of 
traditional branches of the national economy. 


For all the specifics of the forms and methods of eco- 
nomic policy, CEMA countries have implemented deci- 
sions that are similar in their content. Above all. these 
are measures to secure the maximum accumulation of 
material and financial resources for the needs of the 
further development of the economy. The conversion of 
defense branches of industry in CEMA countries to 
civilian production and the curtailment of military 
spending were new events of 1988. 


The reorganization of systems of financing. credit. and 
taxation in Bulgaria, Hungary. Poland, the USSR. 
Czechoslovakia, and Vietnam also served the goal of 
effective utilization of financial resources. Active steps 
have been taken to diversify the forms and methods of 
enterprise financing. to reduce budget subsidies, and to 
attract additional money. using the uncommitted 
resources of enterprises and the population. 


Naturally, the priorities of accelerated growth of progres- 
sive branches and technological retooiing of production 
dictated by the modern scientific-technological revolu- 
tion were common to European countries in the commu- 
nity. 


The economic growth planned for 1989 for the most part 
corresponds to 1988 indicators, with the exception of 
Romania and Mongolia that are planning its acceleration 
(see Table 3). 


Countries in which high economic growth is relatively 
stable (Bulgaria. the GDR) retain their orientation 
toward the accelerated development of the leading 
branches of industry—electronics. computer production. 
instrument making. Following the unsuccessful agricul- 
tural year, it is proposed to substantially increase the 


Table 3 Planned Growth of National Income of CEMA Countries in 1989 (%) 
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volume of production in the agrarian sector (in Bulgaria— 
by 8.9 percent: in the GDR—by 3.8 percent compared 
with the average annual volume for 1986-1988). 


The further increase in personal income is planned. In 
Bulgaria it will grow by 4 percent in real terms: in the 
GDR net monetary income will increase by 3.5 percent. 
What ts more. Bulgaria is increasing the social orienta- 
tion of its national economic plan. The share of the 
consumption fund will grow from 75.3 to 78 percent. 


The basic tasks of Hungary's and Poland's national eco- 
nomic plans for 1989 are connected with the solution of 
such problems as improving the balance of trade, reducing 
inflationary trends, and restoring the balance in the 
internal market. However, this strategy is naturally of a 
long-term nature. In current economic policy, however, it 
is necessary to reckon with the realities of today. Thus. 
Hungary is planning the stabilization of the level of pro- 
duction in the basic sectors of the economy at the same 
time that the population's living standard indicators arc 
declining. Consumer spending will decline by | percent 
while real personal income will decline by 2 percent. 


While the general growth of exports in socialist countries 
will be 4.6 percent for socialist countries and | 1 percent for 
capitalist countries, this indicator will be 1.8 percent for 
Poland. The growth of imports will be 7.1 percent, 
including 0.9 percent from socialist countries and 12.9 
percent from capitalist countries. Improvement of the 
supply of consumer goods is planned. The commodity 
fund will increase by 6 percent at the same time that 
deliveries of industrial products will grow ai a relatively 
more rapid rate. The basis for this must be secured by a 4.2 
increase in industrial output and a 2.8 percent increase in 
agricultural output. 


High growth rates of the basic economic indicators are 
still included in Romanian economic development 
plans. According to the plan, industrial production must 
increase by 9-10 percent (for net output); agricultural 
production must increase by 5-5.5 percent while the 
overall increase in investment sin the national economy 
must be by 4-5 percent. The higher accumulation norm 
will be the basis of economic growth. 


Czechoslovakia is the only country in the community that 
planned lower growth for 1989 than in the preceding year. 
Such an orientation 1s based on the need for the substantial 
reduction of capital construction. Investments are reori- 
ented toward the reconstruction and modernization of 
existing production. The basic indicators will continue to 
grow. although to a lesser degree than in 1988, in the social 
sphere. The population’s moncy incomes will increase by 
2.7 percent: consumption—by 2.3 percent. 


Footnotes 


1. In current prices. 


2. ECONOMIC BULLETIN FOR EUROPE. U. N.. 
New York, October 1988. p 45. 
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Book on West European Military Integration 
Reviewed 

18160016g Moscow MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA I 
MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENIYA in Russian 
No 7, Jul 89 pp 136-139 


[Review by P. Cherkasov of book “Zapadnaya Yevropa: 
voyenno-politicheskaya iniegratsivya” [Western Europe: 
Military-Political Integration] by V. G. Baranowskty. 
Mezhdunarodnyye otnosheniya, Moscow. 1988. 200 


pages} 


[Text] Until recently there were two basic discernible 
approaches in Soviet political scientific literature on 
West European integration. The first was distinguished 
by quite vulgar idcologization in the explanation of the 
driving forces behind the integration process. when 
everything was reduced exclusively to anti-Sovictism. 
Such a point of view was primarily characteristic of our 
publications in the “50's and ‘60's. Another approach. 
that can be characterized as the economic-technocratic 
approach, was affirmed in the 70's: everything was 
adduced exclusively from economic integration. The 
political and military-political integration processes that 
have taken place in Western Europe have thereby been 
deprived of even minimum autonomy. The prolonged. 
totally unjustified ignoring of the European Community 
as a political and not only an economic reality. became 
the consequence of such a scornful attitude. Not until tc 
last 2-3 years has this aspect of the topic been developed. 


The book is based on what | consider to be the only 
correct approach to the analysis of such a complex. 
multilevel phenomenon as West European integration in 
political and military-political areas, taking the entire 
diversity of the components of this process into account. 
Various integration plans are viewed in connection with 
the concrete historical realities in which they originated 
and were implemented: the first postwar years: the Cold 
War period: detente, which gave way to a new deterio- 
ration of the international situation, and the situation in 
the mid-cightics. A comprehensive analysis 1s given of 
Europism [ Yevropeizm/ as the most important phenom- 
enon in the postwar history of Western Europe and the 
interrelations of the three main directions of Europism 

East-West relations. Western Europe-l/SA, and the 
internal West European balance. 


Given the split on the continent and the threat of 
military confrontation between West and East. the 
development of military-political integration became a 
natural stage in the process under review. The meaning 
of military-political integration and the question of what 
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should and should not be included in this definition are 
still open to discussion. Disputes concerning the mech- 
anisms. channels, and prospects of this process are also 
continuing. What is the viewpoint of the monograph's 


author? 
V. Baranovskiy beleves that military-political integra- 
tion 1s parallel to and to a considerable degree coordi- 


West Surapens mary omnes 


wae hcdatin. hatninaa ae Como 
the WEU., and on a bilateral basis. 


mament negotiations. 

Another component of this process 1s the coordination of 
actions connected with the supplying of troops with 
including the standardization of armaments and their 
imterchangeability and joint production. are resolved 
primarily on a bilateral basis as well as in NATO and the 
Independent European Programming Group. 

West European countries practice interaction (primarily 
through NATO) between individual links of their mil- 
lary organizations—command ciements and hcadquar- 
ters. units and subdivisions, cic. They do so in regular 
military traming exercises in which France also fre- 
quently participates despite the fact that France 1s not a 
formal part of the integrated military organization 
known as NATO. 


The coordinated line in the realm of defense can run 
through operational planning and troop control. This 1s 
the most important aspect of military-political integra- 
tron today since it relates directly to the organization and 
activity of the armed forces. 


Finally, we read that in the future “one can imagine a 
more advanced phase of military-patriotic integration 
when all or most clements of the military structure are in 
fact combined™ (p 183). 


The author calls attention to the fact that the NATO 
presence is felt in all aspects and in all stages. which 
emphasizes once more the continuing “Atlantic” (and 
hence American) influence on the ongoing inicgration 
process. Nevertheless. Western Europe's own defense 
interests frequently clash with U.S. interests. In these 
cases an important role is played by regional organiza- 
tions—the EC and the WEU. within whose framework 


attnbutes 
nizational imperfections (pp | 16-1 30). 


Here | will permit myself to disagree with V. Bara- 
novskiy. In my view, the reason cited by him was not the 


compete with NA D or the EC. And as the author 
himself writes (pp 137-143), not until the mid-1980's, 
when the WEU's restrictive-monitoring functions vis- 
a-vis the FRG were essentially exhausted. did this union 
begin to onent itself exclusively toward military-political 
integration. Of course while there is as yet no reason to 
think that 1 will become the ventral link im the imvesti- 
gated process. there is no doubt that 1 will play a more 


important role here. 


A characteristic feature of West European military- 
political ion is that it also develops outside the 
framework of NATO. the EC. and the WEL). The mono- 


The author explains 1 the reasons for the evolution of 
Western Europe from a guardedly negative attitude to 
actual support for SDI. reveals the circumstances behind 
the development of plans for the so-<alled “European 
defense initiative” (EDI). ead briefly bul quite com- 
pictcly cxamines the present state and prospects of 
French-West German military cooperation which 
entered a qualitatively new stage of development in the 
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“With the climination of confrontation.” the reviewed 
emphasizes. “with the elimination of the 
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Book on the Evolution of West German Security 
Policy Viewed 

18160016h Moscow MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA I 
MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENTY A in Ruswan 
No 7. Jul 89 pp 139-140 


(Responsible ! 
sciences) by L. G. Istyagin. Moscow. Nauka, 1988, 167 


[Text] The work under review will indubsably help to 
overcome many stercotypes that formed during the ycars 
of Cold War and tension. For decades they sct the tone 


publications. The author takes a fresh look at events in 
past in order to cluminate the tendentiousness 


CDU [Christian Democratic Union], there were many 
who spoke out in favor of German neutrality in world 
and even European affairs even before the formation of 
the 


) emphasizes 
the activity of such political and 
. Hememann. M. Niemolier. and K. 
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physicists and biologrsts to the ordinary cruzen of 
republic. He views the famous Gottingen 
Declaration the Letter of the 99 in the context of the 
sociopolitical struggic not on a narrowly nationalistic or 
vidual plane but in gencral human terms ip 37). 


focuses its primary attention on analyzing the 
antiwar movement im the late “70's and in the “B0's. 
which, after reaching its apogee in 1981-1983, became 


ze 
i 


government mechanism. Unfortunatcly the researcher 
occasionally errs im the direction of exaggerating the 
influence of social forces on the nation's foreign policy 
and docs not by any means always reckon with the fact 
that the nation is actively participating in the NATO 


system 








activism of the opposition. including 


measure to the West German communists and their 
closest alles even though the deep-rooted anticommu- 
nism im the country naturally sharply limits the commu- 
nist party's potential to influence state policy directly. 


The work examines the basic features of the program of 
the Greens and new social movements connected with 
them. While in their mitial, “incubation” period 


(approximately 1978-1980). they did not always support 
the actions of fighters for peace and disarmament. they 

were subsequently able to overcome in large measure the 
snistahes of theie beginning period and not only joined ia 





131). Incidentally. if the author is for the most part 
correct in hrs assessment of the confessional camp. in the 
sense of exerting an influence on the ruling hierarchy. hrs 
exaggeration of the role of certain quite small groups (of 
the type “Christian Democrats—in favor of steps toward 
disarmament”) is obvious (p 130). They. like tactical 
Democratic 
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support of “defense” initiatives. The author maintains 
that such a danger does not cxrst in the present situation. 
in hts opimon, the antiwar movement 's so powerful and 
sovereign that it will not allow itself to be drawn into a 
trap and that at the present time it will more likely lead 
the SDPG than the converse (p 136). This conclusion 
rests on a solid foundation but nevertheless the events 
here are still in flux. 


In addition to those already noted. the work also con- 


: 
; 


accordance with the truth. 
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LEFT REVIEW (Great Britain), KOMMUNISTIKI 
EPTTEORIKI and TEORIVA NAI PRAXIS (Greece). 
and a number of Beigian penodicals of various onenta- 
tions. Representatives of the print media from Hungary. 
Sweden, and the USSR (MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA I 
MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENTYA) MEMO 
particypants mm the colloquium G. G. Dihgenskiy. the 
journal's editor-in-chief, and |. A. Yegorov. the journal's 
Pars correspondent. 


There was discussion of wide-ranging questions con- 
nected with the activity of lefi-wing West European 
parties and trade wnrons under the conditions of the new 
stage of West European imicgration and the formation of 
a single market within the framework of the EC im 199). 
As noted by discussion participants from countries 
belonging to the Community. a leading role m the 
by right-wing 


| 
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volume of decisions on somocconome problems that 
have been taken on the upper echcions of management of 
EC organs and the deepening of political intcgration that 
increases the influence of these organs on the situation in 
individual countnes can icad to a situation in whech the 
unification of wages. social payments. and other compo- 
nents of the economic status of the working people will 
be carned out at a lower level. As many speakers noted. 
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development of a icfi-wing alternative. li should 
noted that the discussion was on the whole in a unitanan 
spirit. that representatives of the communist partics and 
ments. but tned to find common approaches 

The colloquium ’'s organizers made the foreign political 
aspects of imtegration. the prospects for the dev clopment 
continent. 
and the question of relations of the EC with Therd World 
countries a separate point of its program. The Sovict 


home. illuminated the problem of relations between the 
EC and the CEMA. presented a port of view on prob 
lems of West European integration. especially its mili- 
tary -political aspects. and ransed the problem of sirength- 
ening European security 


Foresgn political questions of European imiegration were 


CAHIERS MARXISTE 


IMEMO was vistted by D. Machovern and Amerncan 
economist employed by the Bank of Amenca (San Fran- 
crsco) In hes enstitution he 1s a responsible special’ on 
relations with sociatest countries He devoted thes trip to 
the USSR to the study of pemportant changes in the Soviet 
banking and finance sysicm He evaluated the present 
state of relatiom betecen the two countnes m the 
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A Nonstandard Textbook for Managers (E. 
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